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There is a cheery word from the East in Dr. Phil- 
lips’s story of the progress and power of Bible truth 
in India which we give to our readers, on another 
page. Dr. Phillips is a Baptist medical missionary, 
whose work has a similarity in both its spirit and its 
methods to the earthly work of the Great Physician 
whom he represents and proclaims. 


There are summer Sunday-schools—Sunday-schools 
which are held only in the summer months, and 
which close up at the first frost. Just now, we do 
not propose to discuss the unwisdom of this half-year 
work ; but we are moved to suggest, that, if a Sunday- 
school is only held for six months in 2 year, it ought 
to get at least twice as much good in that time as a 
school that is held all the year round. If it comes 
short of this, it falls below the average. Now, surely, 


is the time for a summer Sunday-school to do and to 
get its best. 


One of the recent books which has attracted 
special attention in religious circles, is Professor 
Mahaffy’s Decay in Modern Preaching. In our 
book pages, this week, the volume itself is noticed ; 
and in our contributors’ columns, the Rev. Dr. 
Chambers, of the Bible Revision Committee, joins 
issue with the Professor on the question of the cor- 








respondence of Paul’s statement of morals with that 
of the Stoics. When a man attempts to account for 
@ fact, he ought to be tolerably sure that the fact is 
true to begin with ; and then he ought to be correct 
in his reasoning in view of that fact. Professor 
Mahaffy seems to have been seriously at fault on 
both these points. 


It was good Richard Baxter who suggested the 
now often-quoted thought, that we may confidently 
expect to know our loved ones in heaven, inasmuch 
as we certainly shall not know less in the next world 
than we knowin this. “ You cannot justly think,” he 
says, “that the knowledge of the glorified shall be 
more confused or imperfect than the knowledge of 
natural men on earth. We shall know much more, 
but not so much less. Heaven exceedeth earth in 
knowledge, as much as it doth in joy. . . . It is said 
expressly, that our present knowledge shall be done 
away only in regard of its imperfection; and not of 
itself—which shall be perfected. ‘ When that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away.’” The truest worth of an earthly com- 
panionship is its fitness to be continued in eternity. 


When people suppose themselves safely entrenched 
behind the barriers of a foreign language, it is always 
a great surprise to them to discover that they are 
understood. In his new book on the gypsies, Mr. 
Charles Godfrey Leland gives many amusing anec- 
dotes of the open - mouthed amazement with which 
gypsies have learned that he understood their lan- 
guage perfectly. A similar surprise is sometimes 
experienced by persons of some other foreign nation- 
ality in our polyglot Eastern cities. But gypsies 
and foreigners are not the only people who are over- 
heard when they least expect it. Too many English- 
speaking people, who fancy themselves in safe con- 
cealment, and therefore give rein to a cruel or hate- 
ful tongue, betray themselves unawares, and all their 
language—of words, or looks, or actions—is read by 
some bystander of whose knowledge they have no 
more idea than the gypsies had of Mr. Leland’s. 
Wrong-talkers and wrong-doers sooner or later ex- 
pose themselves even to mortal ears and eyes, perhaps 
at the very time which seems securest. 


On a Sunday morning following the bombardment 
of Alexandria, a clergyman read, as a lesson for the 
day, the nineteenth chapter of Isaiah, beginning, 
“The burden of Egypt.” Its first words caught the 
attention of all; and as he read on, “I wi'l set the 
Egyptians over against the Egyptians: and they 
shall fight every one against his brother, and every 
one against his neighbor,” many of *the hearers 
listened as if they were hearing the latest bulletin 
from the seat of war. And when he read, “The 
Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a 
fierce lord,” they ali seemed to know who was being 
described. They were ready also to hear: “ Neither 
shall there be any work for Egypt, which the head 

or tail, branch or root, may do. In that day shall 
Egypt be like unto women; and it shall be afraid 
and fear, because of the shaking of the hand of the 
Lord of hosts, which he shaketh over it.” It was a 
good illustration of the wide-reaching application of 
the word of God to every time and event. It wasa 





good illustration also of the way of making old 
truths fresh by a wise and timely selection of pulpit 
Bible readings. 


Years ago, the clock in the tower of an ancient 
church, since destroyed by fire, bore this inscription : 
“T serve thee here with all my might, 

To tell the hour by day and night. ~ 

A warning, therefore, take from me, 

And serve thy God as I serve thee!” 
There is no danger of too general an acceptance of 
this pious hint offered by the old clock, which asked 
no honor for itself, but sought to turn men to a better 
service. Nowadays, on the other hand, one frequently 
discovers signs of a cultus of clocks, or horological 
religion. Some people make an alarm-clock their 
fetich, and pride themselves on rising “ invariably at 
five o’clock, winter or summer;” others fret and 
fume if breakfast is a minute late, and act as though 
a divinity had been driven from its shrine; and 
a great multitude of suburban residents make the 
railway timetable their apparent aim and end of 
life. School-time must be respected, and then there 
is lunch-time, and play-time, and exercise-time, and 
bed-time, all of which are sometimes sacredly observed 
in a Medo-Persian manner which even Cotton Mather 
might have envied. But, strange to say, these clock- 
worshipers too often regard Sunday as the one day 
in the week when the cult can be safely neglected. 
They go to church fifteen minutes late, or don’t find 
time for Sunday-school, or prayer-meeting, or family. 
prayers, because they “ didn’t know it was so late.” 
If people will run their lives like clock-work, Sunday 
is the very day to begin, even if week-days suffer. 
After all, God’s worship is more important than a 
breakfast, his house is better than a railroad-station, 
and his service more mandatory than “ the office.” 





THE GOOD AND THE ILL OF 
INDIVIDUALISM. 


Mankind asserts its chief power in one of two ways: 
through the individual, or through the mass ; by one 
man acting as if he were all alone in the world, or 
by a multitude moving as a solid body, to the appar- 
ent ignoring of the individual unit. And every man 
by nature inclines to the one or the other of these 
extremes in his own action. He instinctively prefers 
to be himself, or to be of the crowd in which he finds 
himself; to start out in the direction of his own 
choice, or to be moved and swayed by and with 
others. And, as a rule, the stronger the man is by 
nature, the more he inclines to the assertion of his 
personality.; to the cultivation and the emphasis of 
his individualism. What is the good, and what 
the ill, of this tendency to a personal individualism ? 
That is an important practical question for all of us. 

This tendency is primarily of one’s race. It has 
shown itself, from the beginning of history, to a much 
larger degree in one branch of the human family 
than in another. A recent writer on the Chinese 
question in America dwells on the danger to be appre- 
hended from the incoming Chinese—not in their 
individual peculiarities, but in their potency as a 
mass. He says truly of the difference between that 
people and our own: “The strength and power of 
the Aryan are in his individuality : he does not mass 
well; the individual is too strong and self-asserting 
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for that. It is in the genius of his blood. With 
him everything, governments, society, institutions, the 
church even, exists for the man; he is singly greater 
than they all, or thinks he is. It is this individuality 
which has sent the Aryan westward and over all the 
world. It is his weakness and his strength. It has 
made a man of him, but it has broken him up into 
scattered fragments of ‘ nationalities,’ and so weak- 
ened his grip on the mastery of the world. Single- 
handed the Aryan is strong, the Turanian weak ; but 
in masses it is the reverse. . . . The Aryan is moved 
and moves as an individual ; the Turanian is moved in 
masses ; he is passive as is his genius, almost helpless 
in the matter. He is the creature of destiny ; he 
knows not his own will.” 

At first glance the history of the world seems to be 
the history of individuals, and the proof of the 
superior power of individualism, The sacred story 
brings out Noah against the world; Abraham as a 
solitary pilgrim blazing a track for the world’s prog- 
ress, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, Elijah, 
John the Baptist, Paul,—each in his day and field 
the one man of the race to shape and to centre his- 
tory. Profane records give a like prominence to 
individuals and to individualism. Sesostris, Sen- 
nacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, Cesar, Charle- 
magne, Alfred the Great, William the Conqueror, 
Cromwell, Peter the Great, Napoleon,—how each in 
turn seems to dwarf all his fellows, and to loom above 
the multitude which he moulds and moves at will! 
Every great religious movement, whether forward or 
backward, pivots on a person, and is represented in, 
if not actually shaped and controlled by, an indi- 
vidual, Arianism, Pelagianism, Augustinianism, 
Socinianism, Arminianism, Calvinism, Lutheranism, 
Wesleyanism, Swedenborgianism, what are they all 
but the proofs of the power of individuals to impress 
themselves and their views of truth on the multitude 
of their day, and on the multitude of generations 
following? Even those religious bodies which reject 


_the nominal ifhpress of any one man on their organi- 


zation as a whole, cannot deny the marked -power of 
individuals in the crises of their history. The Church 
of England must admit at least a peculiar leadership 
in Henry the Eighth. The Greek Church still bears 
the distinctive impress of John of Damascus and Pho- 
tius. The Church of Rome owes to Hildebrand the 


’ distinctive assertion of its primacy ; and to Ignatius 


Loyola its rescue from the annihilating sweep of the 
Reformation. Is it possible, indeed, for a multitude 
to be moved in a mass, unless it is led or swayed by 
an individual ? 

It is the individual who gives power to the multi- 
tude, by directing and using the multitude. And, 
on the other hand, it is through the direction and use 
of the multitude that the individual gains a power 
beyond his own unaided strength. What was Alex- 
ander, or Cromwell, or Napoleon, except as a shaper 
and a leader of a mighty people? What was Augus- 
tine, or Arius, or Calvin, or Luther, or Loyola, or 
Wesley, except as he impressed himself and his con- 
victions on others? What does any claim or effort 
at leadership accomplish where there are none to 
follow, or where a following is persistently refused ? 
It is just here that the good or the ill of individualism 
discloses itself. Individualism has its power and its 
limitations, its strength and its weakness, its high 
possibilities and its peculiar perils, in its relations to 
the multitude from out which, or against the natural 
sweep of which, it would fain assert itself. 

Every man ought to feel himself a centre; but no 
man ought to feel himself a circle. Every man 
ought to remember that there are others than himself 
in the world. Every man ought to have his own 
convictions, as surely as he has his own destiny; but 
no man’s convictions or destiny can be separated from 
his relations to his fellows. He has his rights; but 
he must see to it that others have theirs. And what 


might be his right or his duty if he were all alone in | i 


the world, may be neither a right nor a duty in view 
of those who areabout him. Following is quite as posi- 
tive a duty as leading, even for a man of the strong- 





est individualism, when the current of public opinion 
and the course of popular action ere already in the 
right direction. If the whole circle moves in the 
proper orbit, the centre ought to move with the cir- 
cumference, and with all that lies between. “ Thou 
shalt not follow a multitude to do evil,” says the 
Lord through Moses; but he does not say, “'Thou 
shalt not follow a multitude to do good.” To go 
against the majority when the majority is right, is as 
truly a sin as to go with the majority merely because 
it is the majority when the majority is wrong. It is 
very well to say, “If the world goes against God, 
then Athanasius goes against the world ; for God and 
one man are always the majority ;” but it is all-im- 
portant, before taking action on these premises, to be 
sure which side God is on; for if God is with the 
world, then Athanasius ought to be on that side also. 
God and the world make a large majority against 
any one man, no matter how sincere and determined 
the man is. Even though the voice of the people is 
not necessarily the voice of God, we are not to take 
it for granted that God never speaks through the 
popular voice. A majority may be in the right on 
an occasion. It would have been a poor reason for 
refusing to recognize the claims of Jesus of Nazareth 
as he came on his last visit to Jerusalem, because 
then “the multitude that went before him and that 
followed, cried, saying Hosanna to the Son of David : 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
It would have been equally a poor reason for joining 
in the cry: “ Away with this man! Crucify him, 
crucify him!” when a little later that was the voice 
of the same multitude. The danger of individualism 
is in the thought that it ought always to assert itself 
against the rest of the world. Its safety is in know- 
ing when to stand by itself, and when to be seemingly 
merged in the right-moving mass. 

No man is fitted to command until he has learned 
to obey. No man is capable of leading until he 
knows how and when to follow. No man can lead 
unless he considers well the spirit and measure of 
those whom he would lead. And the best following 
in the world is by men who in their turn are capable 
of leading—when leading is their duty. A mob is 
an unthinking mass. It becomes a terrible scourge 
when it is led by a man with a bad purpose, who under- 
stands the spirit and the feeling of the men compos- 
ing it. But to be the leader of a mob a man must 
have certain sympathies with the mob. He cannot 
lead by the power of his individualism regardless of 
their personality. But a stronger force than a mob 
is a regiment of “thinking bayonets;” a mass of 
individuals, each one thinking for himself, and for 
himself deciding to merge his personality in the mili- 
tary mechanism, and to follow and obey a recognized 
leader. Mob power cannot stand against military 
power; and the more of merged individualism there 
is in the military force, the greater is the efficiency of 
that force. Individualism is ever at its best in its 
proper relations to the multitude—whether those 
relations be of leading or of following; of separate- 
ness or of identity. 

It is pitiable to have no individual personality ; to 
be moved only by the winds and tides of popular 
opinion; to be unable—and what is worse, to be 
unwilling—to decide for one’s self what to think and 
what to do; to exist only as an indistinguishable 
atom of an unthinking mass of humanity. But it is 
also pitiable to be so intensely individual as to lack 
the ability to think and act with others—even when 
others are right, or when they need to be set right 
through sympathy with them, and cd-work in that 
which now has their interest and attention. It is 
better to be swayed toward the right with the mass, 
than to act of one’s own motion toward the wrong. 
But the best way of all is to go right, independently, 
either with or without the multitude. As Emerson 
has said of society and solitude, so it may be said of 
isolated and of co-operative action: “It is easy in 
the world to live after the world’s opinion ; it is easy 
in solitude to live after our own ; but the great man 
is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with per- 





fect sweetness the independenee of solitude.” The 
highest reach of individualism is in the individual 
decision to be right and to do right whether all the 
world is with one, or one is all alone with God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The selection of those “golden texts” is a matter of 
interest to a great many students of the International 
lessons. It is more and more apparent that the best 
selections of such texts are commnly from the lessons 
themselves. This is peculiarly true of the lessons of the 
current quarter. In only one instance has there not been 
an obvious loss by the choice of a golden text from out- 
side the lesson text. Referring to our recent comment 
on this subject, a prominent Moravian cleryyman writes : 

I say ‘“‘ Amen” to many things you say in The Sunday School 
Times ; but I want to say ‘“ Amen,” loud, to your editorial para- 
graph on the selection of golden texts. Let the golden text be 
chosen from the lesson, Again, AMEN! 


In all that is excellent in form and spirit, no branch 
of the Christian Church can fairly be said to exceed the 
Moravians. And especially is that denomination to be 
commended for its missionary activities, and for its care 
of the children of its charge. Referring to a recent 
mention in these columns of the annual “ Children’s 
Day ” in the Methodist Calendar, a Moravian clergyman 
from New York State calls attention to a fact to which 
we are glad to give fresh prominence, as follows : 

Permit me to call your attention to the fact that the Mora- 
vian Church has observed “ Children’s Day ” ever since August 
17, 1727 (155 years ago come August 17, 1882), when the great 
revival among the children in Herrnhut commenced. Annu- 
ally since that day the church has made much of the day by 
special exercises, and has also found its interest and pleasure 
in otherwise caring for the spiritual wants of the little ones in 
avery particular manner. 


When a man doesn’t want todo a good deed, it is very 
easy for him to find an excuse for not doing it. An 
Oriental story tells of a man who was asked to loan a 
rope to a neighbor. His reply was, that he was in need 
of the rope just then “to tie up some sand with.” “To 
tie up some sand!” exclaimed the would-be-borrower. 
“T don’t see how you can tie up sand with a rope.” 
“Oh! you can do almost anything with a rope when you 
don’t want to lend it,” was the witty response. It was 
when the invited guests didn’t care to come to the great 
supper which had been made ready for them, that “ they 
all with one consent began to make excuse.” And 
nowadays it is very common, and very easy, for a pro- 
fessedly Christian man to look up an excuse—and to find 
it, too—for not giving anything to the cause of missions, 
or to any other good cause. A correspondent writes to 
us about this way of doing—or of not doing—in Michigan. 
He says: 

There is one thing I would like very much you would take 
up in The Sunday School Times. In this place, and elsewhere, 
it is often said (by Christian people too) that there is a great 
deal of money going out of the country for foreign missions. 
Now could you show that, even pecuniarily speaking, missions 
“pay”? You had a very short piece on that point a long time 
ago, but I can’t find it now. Please try and see your way to a 
small corner in owr paper on this point. 

One thing is very certain ; the “Christian people” in 
Michigan “ and elsewhere” who complain of the amount 
of money which goes out of this country for foreign mis- 
sions are not those who give liberally to good causes of 
any kind. The persons, east and west, north and south, 
who respond most readily to calls for help in behalf of 
the famine-stricken, or of the losers by fire or flood or 
tornado, or of the sufferers from pestilence, are those who 
give to foreign missionary enterprises. If the outlay for 
foreign missions should be largely reduced, the gifts to 
home needs would be correspondingly diminished. It is 
a historical fact, ‘that whenever the spirit of missions has 
been aroused, or materially quickened, a new zeal and 
forwardness has been shown in behalf of home benefi- 
cences, Why, those very “ Christian people” in Michi- 
gan who are growling over the cost of foreign missions 
are themselves the descendants of old heathen, who were 
uplifted from the degradation of the brutes through the 
efforts of foreign missionaries ; and if the foreign mis- 
sionary work among their ancestors had been more gen- 
erously carried on, these people would perhaps not be 
the narrow-minded grumblers they are to-day. When 
Narayan Sheshradi, the Brahmin convert, addressed an 
audience of Philadelphia Christians, he began his address 
by saying in substance: “I am often asked, Do foreign 
missions pay? As I look over this audience I am sure 
they do; for I remember that your ancestors were all 
degraded heathen,'when mine had a high degree of civili- 
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zation. By the work of Christian foreign missions, your 
ancestors were rescued ; and your: Christian civilization 
is a result.” If a man really wants to know anything 
of the incidental results of foreign missions from America, 
he can be helped by such a work as Dr. Laurie’s ‘‘ Mis- 
sions and Science,” published by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions at Boston ; but it 
will be a sad day when American Christians are resting 
their interest in foreign missions on the question of the 
pecuniary results of this work. The teachings of our 
Lord to the rich young ruler are fitting words to Chris- 
tians of this turn of mind—in Michigan or “ elsewhere.” 
Foreign missions must be helped by Christians, whether 
they seem to pay or not. As Dr. W.M. Taylor has put it, 
the question is not whether the heathen can be saved 
wi.hout our sending the gospel to them ; but it is whether 
we can be saved if we don’t send the gospel to them. 





COME UNTO ME. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Weary and sad with toil and sin, 
Beset on every way I flee 

With foes without and fears within, 
How can I come to Thee? 


Worn out with heavy weights of care, 
Heartsick of earth’s poor vanity, 
Of friend and lover in despair, 
Where is the way to Thee? 


Wert Thou beside that lonely lake 
Amid the hills of Galilee, 

How soon my feet the way would take 
That brought me unto Thee! 


What weariness of night or day, 
What tossings over land and sea, 

What ill or anguish could dismay, 
If I might come to Thee, 


Come unto Me.—How may I come?’ 
Thy face divine I cannot see, 

Though as an exile thirsts for home 
I long to come to Thee. 


Hark! some sweet, tender voice, I hear. 
‘* My word is true for all ;—for thee. 
Forget thy sorrows and thy fear, 
There is a way to Me. 


‘Speak from thy heart one fervent word, 
‘Take me, dear Lord, thy child to be,’ 
Thy prayer is answered as ’tis heard, 
Thou hast come home to Me.” 





’THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE STOICS. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


In a volume recently issued by Professor Mahaffy of 
Dublin, on the subject of the so-called decay in modern 
preaching, there occurs a statement of very remarkable 
character. It is found in a foot-note on page 24, and 
is in these words: “ St. Paul’s sermon at Athens is noth- 
ing but a statement of the Stoical morality, with the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ and the resurrection superadded. 
Any one who knows what the Stoic theodicy and morals 
were cannot possibly deny this.” Yet we are so hardy 
as to deny the assertion in the most unqualified manner. 
And that it should be made in such asweeping and posi- 
tive way makes one somewhat doubtful as to the extent 
and accuracy of the professor’s learning. 

That there is a striking though superficial resemblance 
between a number of the precepts of the New Testament 
and the utterances of some of the chief philosophers of 
the Porch* has long been known. It is equally familiar 
that in the days of Jerome there was in general circula- 
tion a correspondence purporting to have passed between 
Seneca and Paul, in consequence of which the former 
was often considered as standing on the threshold of the 
Christian Church, if not actually within its portals; but 
these letters are now universally regarded as spurious. 
Yet the forging of them indicates the state of opinion at 
the time. Moreover, the Stoic philosophy was more nu- 
merously and ably represented at Tarsus, where Paul was 
educated, than any other. No less than six well-known 
teachers of the doctrine had their home in that city; 
while Chrysippus and Aratus came from the neighboring 
city, Soli. So that the apostle must, in his early years, 
have often come in contact with Stoic maxims and dogmas, 
and his writings and speeches indicate a clear apprecia- 
tion of whatever truth is contained in the teachings of 
this sshool. But to say that he adopted or even imi- 
tated their “ theodicy and morals,” is a wild misrepre- 
sentation. 

1, The difference in point of theology is world wide. 





* The frescoed arcade at Athens which the Stoics frequented, and from 


which they took their name. 








The Stoics were pantheists; that is, they regarded all 
finite things as merely aspects or modifications or parts 
of one eternal and self-existent being. God and nature 
were thus hopelessly confounded, being regarded as 
eternally and necessarily coexistent, as but the inner and 
outer side of the same whole, as but one existence under 
a double aspect. The apostle Paul, on the other hand, 
held a pure spiritual theism. The relation between God 
and the world was that of Creator and the creation. 
This is brought out very distinctly in the very words 
which have sometimes been quoted as pantheistic : “ In 
him we live, and move, and have our being.” How could 
distinction and dependence be more expressly set forth ? 
God made the world, and all that is in it, and is therefore 
Lord over heaven and earth (Acts 17 : 24) ; but we owe all 
to him, depending on him every instant for life, activity, 
being itself. He is self-existent, but we exist by him. 
Surely this is very different from the conception that the 
divine and the human are but two sides of one all-com- 
prehensive existence, or two phases of one actual sub- 
stance. In pantheism, God is simply another name for 
nature, for necessity, tor fate, for the universe. It is 
true that the famous hymn of Cleanthes to Zeus does 
contain some elevated specimens of devotion. But these 
are mere lip utterances due to the Eastern origin of many 
of the Stoic teachers. Asa matter of fact, man cannot 
worship an impersonal God, cannot express feelings of 
filial obedience and love to what is a necessary self- 
development, a blind but mighty fatality. Or, if at any 
time a Stoic does use such terms, it is in forgetfulness of 
his theory of the universe, or in the use of language 
borrowed from a very different source. 

So again, in the discourse on Mars Hill, the apostle 
distinctly referred to a day when Goud would judge the 
world in righteousness. But nothing even remotely 
resembling this is to be found in the teachings of Zeno 
or any of his disciples. On the contrary, their view was 
that, at the end of a cosmical period, all things are re- 
absorbed into the Deity, the whole universe being resolved 
into fire by a general conflagration. The evolution of 
the world then begins anew, to be in like manner re- 
absorbed after a certain period, and so on without end. 
And this blind, incessant incandescence and reproduc- 
tion of all things, under the rule of an absolute fate, 
is soberly set forth as the theodicy of the apostle 
Paul ! 

One of the characteristic features of the apostle’s 
teaching, was the stress laid upon the biblical concep- 
tion of sin as a violation of the will of a personal being 
whom men are bound to love and obey. But the Stoics 
had nothing in common with this. They indeed used 
the term, but with them it was simply a disregard of 
nature, a failure to attain the ideal of the perfect man 
which they set before them. Hence the complete 
absence in all their personal experiences, whether in 
health or in the immediate prospect of death, of any- 
thing like remorse of conscience. Nor do the writings 
of the school from the first to the last contain an utter- 
ance that even approximates the apostle’s declaration, 
“ God now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” 

2. And as with the theology of the Stoics, so with their 
ethical system. The fundamental tenet was that man 
must live according to nature; but the apostle, knowing 
that nature is depraved, enjoins us to live according to 
God. Now, it is true that Seneca commends the imita- 
tion of God, but what he means is a due recognition of 
physical laws, and a conformity of one’s action thereto. 


Indeed, to follow nature and to follow God are with him | 


equivalent phrases. He says, too, that we are members 
of God; but the meaning is that men, as fractional parts 
of the one great Universe, have infused into them a por- 
tion of the universal spirit. Both he and the apostle 
(2 Cor. 9:8; Phil. 4: 8) assert with emphasis the “self- 
sufficiency”” which poorly renders the Greek word 
(autarkeia), but in a very different spirit. In the former, 
it was a proud independence of all things human and 
divine ; in the latter, an entire reliance upon ag unseen, 
but ever-present, Power. Again, both taught the duty 
of forbearance toward wrong-doers; but the one did it 
from tender Christian love, the other from a haughty 
contempt. Seneca talked of a sacer spiritus, but this 
resembled the Holy Spirit in nothing but the name. The 
part which the divine Spirit plays in Christian ethics is 
directly opposed to the whole scheme of Stoic excellence, 
for the wise man, according to Seneca, is on a level with 
the Father of the gods except in length of life; nay, he 
is even above him, since the Stoic’s equanimity is the act 
of his own will, while the god’s is a property of his 
nature. These illustrations, which might be greatly in- 
creased, are enough to show that the beautiful sentences 
and striking maxims which may be culled from the dis- 
ciples of the Porch, however much they may sound like 





the words of the New Testament, are entirely different 
in meaning and spirit. 

This becomes still more evident when we consider the 
ruling principles of Stoic morality. The most obvious of 
these is pride. The common boast of the sect was that 
their virtue was their own work, for otherwise it would 
deserve no credit. Even Cicero once asked. “‘ Who ever 
gave thanks to the gods because he was good?” A man 
might indeed be grateful for health, or riches, or honv¥; 
but not for moral excellence, for that wou!d lose all its 
value were it a gift. Hence the Stoic moralist became a 
monster of self-conceit. His principles might, and often 
did, restrain from gross vices and fierce outbreaks of pas- 
sion, but they put in their place a haughtiness, a majestic 
egotism, amounting almost to self-deification. Does it 
need any comment to show how totally this is opposed 
to the letter and the spirit of the entire Scripture? The 
cardinal point of its ethics is seen in the oft-repeated 
declaration, “ He that exalteth himself shall be humbled, 
but he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” And no 
man ever felt this more deeply than the great apostle. 
His strength lay in acknowledging his own weakness, 
and thus securing that divine aid through which, and 
through which alone, all things were possible to him. To 
him the pride of the Stoic would have seemed nothing 
but the very image of Satan. 

Another characteristic feature of Stoicism was its 
heartlessness. Its advocate was indeed self-centred and 
self-contained. His egoism was something grand and 
imposing. One cannot help admiring the austere sim- 
plicity and unbending integrity of the elder Cato, coa- 
trasting so strongly as it did with the laxity which 
prevailed all around him. Yet was it wretchedly one- 
sided and imperfect; for he was narrow, intolerant, 
despotic, and cruel, As Dr. Schaff has well said, ‘‘ Upon 
the rock of Stoic virtue the raging billows may break 
harmlessly ; but upon it, too, the unfortunate ship goes 
hopelessly to wreck.” How far removed Paul was from 
this stony rigidness may be seen from his wonderful 
description of love in 1 Corinthians 13. He insists 
upon truth and right, but there is no scorn, no contempt, 
no mockery. Yet even such a Stoic as Marcus Aurelius 
could both hate and despise the followers of the Cross ; 
and with the whole school insensibility to the sorrows 
and sufferings of others was a passport to perfection. 

Once more, the apathy, the impassive calm, which was 
the moral ideal of the Porch, is in violent contrast with 
the gospel. The aim of the Stoic was not to train nature, 
but to overcomeit. The passions were not to be directed, 
but crushed. Hence he had no sympathy with a right- 
eous indignation, for that would disturb the serenity of 
the mind. Nor again did he feel pity, for that is an 
emotion fit only for old women and girls. If wife and 
children died, it was his duty to consign them to the 
grave without a tear. The Entsagung, the renunciation, 
upon which Mr. Carlyle dwells so fondly, was found in 
abundance among the Stoics, but it was hard, cold, un- 
natural, and forced. How different the Christian princi- 
ple which calls on us not to root out our natural feelings, 
but to control and sanctify them! It tells us to weep 
with those who weep, and to rejoice with those who 
rejoice. And it illustrates its precepts by the example of 
the great apostle, (who is offended and I burn not?) and 
the yet higher example of our Lord, weeping over Jeru- 
salem or at the grave of Lazarus, praying earnestly in 
Gethsemane or crying in anguish on the cross, or finally 
yielding his soul in full submission to his Father. The 
calmness of the Stoic is the forced equanimity of pride, 
cold as ice, repulsive asthe grave. The confidence of the 
believer is a conviction that all things are under the con- 
trol of One who is infinitely wise and gracious, who has 
purposes of love even in the hour of tribulation, and has 
put this, beyond doubt, in the gift of his only-begotten 
Son to be the Saviour of the world. 

The subject has been treated in the foregoing partly to 
vindicate the truth from unworthy and most unfounded 
disparagement, but still more to show by contrast the 
excellence of the Pauline ethics. The best specimens of 
virtue which the Roman world produced in the apostolic 
age were those which came from the Porch, yet, after 
allowing them all the credit they can justly claim, how 
poor, how mean, how cold, how comfortless, they appear ; 
compared with the saints, confessors, and martyrs whose 
lives have been guided and inspired by the consciousness 
of a personal union with him who was God manifest in 
the flesh! The attempt to frame and reduce to practice 
an elevated code of morals without acknowledging the 
existence and authority of a God distinct from the world, 
can never be made again under so favorable auspices as 
it was in the palmy days of ancient Rome. The theatre 
was conspicuous, and the actom upon it were among the 
chief men of their time. They had learning in sight, 
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social position, and large and varied experience. Yet 
they signally failed, and their system perished with them. 
Such virtue as they exhibited had no reproductive power. 
It did not stem the torrent of corruption which over- 
spread the empire. It dried up no sources of human 
sorrow. It kindled no beacon lights for the toiling mil- 
lions. Nor did it even prepare the way for anything 
better to take its place. It did indeed place upon record 
seme true and noble utterances, but these were barren 
and inoperative. They had no creative energy. The 
Pharisees of the Gentile world (as the Stoics have been 
justly called) cared as little for others as did those of the 
Jews. The very idea of a gospel preached to the poor 
was inconceivable by them. The blessings of their phi- 
losophy were necessarily restricted to the few, while for 
the many they felt and expressed only a withering 
scorn. 

It is not easy to see how a more urjust or dishonoring 
charge could be brought against the great apostle than 
to say that he borrowed his pure and lofty and yet 
gracious ethics from the dry, sapless, and repulsive 
husks of Chrysippus and Seneca. He knew, he could not 
but know, their system, but he drew +s inspiration from 
a far higher source, The masterpiece of strong reasoning 
and vivid emotion delivered in the Areopagus was the 


product of no earth-born school. 





HOW THE BIBLE WINS. 


BY THE REV. JAMES L, PHILLIPS, M.D. 


A thousand years before Christ came in the flesh, the 
inspired psalmist wrote: “The entrance of thy words 
giveth light.” Very wonderfully indeed are these words 
of Holy Writ being fulfilled in these Eastern lands. Not 
a day passes without our marking fresh tokens of the 
Bible’s triumphs among the heathen. 

In the bazar audiences, where sometimes scores of 
intelligent hearers stand a full hour on the street-corner 
to hear the Bible read and expounded, we are continually 
convinced what a power this book is beginning to be, 
even in Hindoo society. Men often quote its commands, 
and speak in highest terms of the purity of its precepts. 
Oaptious cavillers are often frowned down by the people, 
who are eager to hear the gospel preached. Nothing 
seems to take such hold of the hearers as a simple 
description of Christ’s character, as revealed in the New 
Testament. Men, with tearful eyes, hang on the preach- 
er’s words, exclaiming aloud at times, “ What a good 
man!” and “ How he loved sinners!” 

One day a young man, who had evidently perused the 
four Gospels with uncommon care, made this remark : 
“T find but three faults in Jesus’ life.” Upon being 
asked to indicate them, he mentioned the destruction of 
the swine in the country of the Gergesenes, the cursing 
of the fig-tree on the Mount of Olives, and the cleansing 
of the temple by the use of the scourge of small cords. 
When asked if he thought a careful reader of the Hindoo 
shasters could find no more fault than this with Krishna 
or Ram, he frankly answered, “ Far more.” And what 
was no less noble, he listened respectfully to the explana- 
tion of our Lord’s conduct on the occasions cited above, 
and admitted that no blame could attach to him. 

Let these Hindoos but read the Bible, and they will 
see how vastly superior it is to all their own religious 
literature. We may well be cheered by the fact that the 
Holy Scriptures are being read as never before in India. 
The Bible, in English or in the vernaculars, is now to be 
found in very many Hindoo homes. A Bengali gentle- 
man, holding a high post in the educational department, 
was calling on me the other day, and as we fell to talking 
about the Bible, he said that he had read it for years, and 
that his copy was now too small, and the type too fine, 
for his eyes. He bought the best reference Bible I had 
in stock, and seemed pleased to get one of large, clear 
type, which he could read with comfort. This man is a 
Brahmin, but by no means an orthodox Hindoo, He 
comes frequently to our English service on Sabbath 
evenings, and is an eager listener to the truth. 

I may cite one more case, Quite recently I have 
become acquainted with a Bengali gentleman who is one 
of the “sub-judges” here. He is a graduate of the Cal- 
cutta University, and every way an upright, thoughtful, 
and scholarly man. For years he has been a student of 
the Bible. One of India’s Christian noblemen, Professor 
Cowell (now of Cambridge University, England) gave 
this interesting man some of his earliest Bible leasons in 
Caleutta. Professor Cowell then held the chair of his- 
tory in the Presidency College, and was also officiating 
as principal of the Sanscrit College of Calcutta, and this 
young Babu was his pupil. Others were instructed in 
the Scriptures by the same professor at his private resi- 





dence. One cannot help feeling that such men as this 
Babu are really searching for the truth. 

A brighter day comes apace. The children in our 
ragged schools have learned the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments. The young men in the university 
are studying God’s word. Better still, in scores and 
hundreds of homes throughout Bengal the Bible is being 
read by men and women and children. And of this 
word thus sent forth hath the Lord said, by the mouth of 
his prophet: “ It shall not return unto me void.” 

Midnapore, India. 





POSITIVE CONVICTION.* 
BY LOUIS REDNER DALRYMPLE. 


There is, or should be, a grain of romance in the con- 
stitution of every rightly constituted youth; that kind 
of romance which illumines the common and even the 
sordid things of life, casting over sober realities a glam- 
our all its own. This it is which idealizes the Crusades, 
carrying us far beyond the sin, the suffering, and the 
death they carried in their train, and pointing us to 
the noble, disinterested spirit which animated them to the 
grand unselfish heroism that forwarded them, and to the 
magnificent results for the world which followed them,— 
the glorious good which God wrought out of their 
evil. We are apt to imagine that great reforms await 
but our coming, that deep-rooted abuses will disappear 
if the breath of our influence but blow roughly upon 
them. And, if our imaginings result in glorious action, 
are they not commendable? Youthful zeal and enthu- 
siasm are, after all, the levers which move the moral 
world ; and the fulcrum is a positive belief in something 
or somebody,—a living faith, whose only legitimate outlet 
is resolute action. 

Every idea of value is positive. It carries self-asser- 
tion within itself. It reveals a grand truth; it main- 
tains a grand principle ; it inculcates grand action. No 
mere negation has ever accomplished anything. Every 
institution that has been of positive benefit in this world 
of ours has been based upon a positive idea. Every 
reformer who has wrought a great work for humanity 
has been thoroughly impregnated with a grand, over- 
powering faith. 

Herein lies the fatal weakness of all systems of atheism 
and agnosticism. They affirm nothing; they promise 
nothing. They take away our best and dearest hopes, 
and, in return, offer us a negation. “Only a torch for 
burning,” says Carlyle, “ not a hammer for building.” 

Christianity is the most positive religion the world has 
known,—and herein lies its great power. To its num- 
berless, “ Thou shalt not’s;” it adds one positive, “ Thou 
shalt,”—“ Thou shalt believe.” It is more than a mere 
protest against paganism, atheism, and indifference; it 
is an active benevolence, lifting man out of himself to a 
higher plane of thought and feeling ; caring for his body 
only less than for his soul ; founding colleges, hospitals, 
and asylums; teaching all to do unto others as they 
would have others do unto them. 

The loss of this positive character was the paralysis 
which had stricken the church just prior to the Reforma- 
tion. When a religion can find its ideal of piety in the 
monk or the hermit who selfishly withdraws himself from 
this world to work out his own salvation in cavern or 
cell, its power is on the wane. Monasticism stood for 
a negation. Herein lay its weakness. Protestantism 
was not simply a revolt against certain doctrines and 
certain practices. It represented individuality, freedom 
of thought, and release from hierarchical domination. In 
this lay its strength. 

Erasmus, a man of profound learning, the greatest 
scholar, the mightiest intellect, of his age, left behind 
him little but a name, because he lacked a life-giving 
faith. Luther, with a strong, rather than a broad, intellect, 
but with a heart which pervaded his whole being, and a 
faith which was the guiding principle of his life, inaugu- 
rated a work which electrified Europe, which has traversed 
the entire globe, and which has not yet fulfilled its stu- 
pendous mission. 

It seems to be the general impression that the time for 
great men is past, that man can no longer stamp his age 
with the impress of his own personality; that the individual 
is merged in the mass. Ours is an age of machinery; 
and machinery, it is said, has made a machine of the 
human intellect, chaining man’s immortal nature to its 
ever-revolving wheels. Never were men more wanted 
than now,—men of lofty purpose and stern resolve, 
men strong in the strength of a living faith, men with 
minds to plan, hearts to dare, and wills to execute. 
Grand deeds are to be wrought for God and our country, 
—instead of the partisan to place the stetesman; to 


* From the Valedictery Address at Lafayette College. 





make intelligence co-existent with citizenship ; to adjust 
equitably the relations of labor to the invested fruits of 
labor; to make office-holding a badge of service, not to 
a party, but to the people; to carry on till their com- 
plete overthrow the unresting welfare against everything 
that can endanger the purity of the home or the safety of 
our republican institutions. Here is ample scope for 
the broadest intellects, the most diversified talents, the 
largest hearts. 





“MORE THAN CONQUERORS.” 
BY MRS, M. F. BUTTS. 


Not by ourselves. Ah,no! Bat “through Him that 
loved us.” And how is the mysterious union effected 
between the human soul, overpowered by its enemies, and 
the all-powerful Help? By the complete yielding of the 
will to “ Him that loved us.’’ 

Love cannot mingle with hate. Weare hurt—wounded, 
perhaps—by those from whom we expected tenderness ; 
we are unjustly dealt with; we are tired with the weight 
of our burdens. And whatdo we? Werebel. In one 
way or another, through one cause or affother, the soul 
is constantly at odds with “ Him that loved us.” When 
we are injured, the heart rises up in anger toward the 
offender. The feeling may be disguised, repressed, but 
in its degree it is hate. God still loves us while we hate, 
while we rebel, while we are cold and unloving; but the 
soul is insulated; it cannot receive help. Love allies 
us directly with the great ruling foree of the universe ; 
hate betrays us into the power of the rebel force. Herein 
is to be found the philosophy of Christ’s teaching. While 
the soul is perfectly loving, as was the soul of Jesus, there 
is a direct communication with the divine realm. We 
are God’s children away from home. We can do withcut 
his help just what any child can do surrounded by power- 
ful enemies. In free communication with the Father, 
the body may indeed suffer even unto death; but the 
spirit is “ more than conqueror.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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4 DEAR AS A MISSIONARY. 


BY JOSEPHINE R. BAKER. 


One bright morning in March, Mrs. Gates heard a 
vigorous knock at the kitchen door. “Go, see who it is, 
Dear, and, if it is a tramp, don’t let him in.” 

It was nota tramp. It was Biddy McCoy, with her 
best bonnet on, and the baby rolled up in a blanket. 

“Good-morning, Biddy. You are taking an ear'y 
walk,” said Mrs. Gates, as Biddy tramped in and dropped 
solidly on the chair nearest the door. 

“ Indade it is, mum ; an’ it’s afthér bein’ a long walk, 
shure.” 

“ What's the matter, Biddy? Is the baby sick?” asked 
Mrs. Gates, stooping over the bundle on Biddy’s lap. 

“Tt’s not sick that he is, mum; but he’s no thrivin’, 
an’ it’s all along of his no bein’ christened. All me 
other children were christened afoor they were a week 
old, but this little lad’s been waitin’ for his feyther to 
coom back; an’ sorra a bit has he coom ; an’ I’m afeared 
to wait longer, for he’ll no thrive till he’s christened. 
Please God, he shall be christened afoor the sun sets the 
day.” 

“ But where are you going with him, Biddy?” 

“To Rockville an’ back; mum.” 

“It’s eight miles to Rockville, Biddy.” 

“ There’s no priest nearer, mum.” 

“But, Biddy, you can’t walk sixteen miles with that 
child in your arms ; even a light weight grows heavy with 
continual carrying. Let me take him,” and Mrs. Gates 
lifted the red-headed, pug-nosed baby from his mother’s 
lap. She would have found him homely enough but for 
the fact that all babies were pretty to Mrs. Gates, the 
only difference being the degree of prettiness. Her heart 
went out to the little fellow, for there was a weary look 
in the smal] face that filled her eyes with tears, remem- 
bering another face that lay hid in the old churchyard. 

“TI don’t moind the walk, mum, an’ the little lad’]] no 
weary me, but it’s lavin’ me other childer that frets me 
sore,mum. There’s me Patsey, that helpless he can no 
sthir out on his bed, an’ Tony creepin’ on all-fours, an’ 
Jim oop to his ears in mischief, an’ Teddy and Mike are 
no good to look afther them at all, at all.” 

“ 'Where’s Bridget?” 

“She got warrak at the mill this day week, an’ she can 
no leave now. An’, mum, I made bold to sthop an’ ax 
if yer’d let yer little lass that’s so stiddy an’ wise-like— 


Dear’s her name—go an’ sthay wid me childer till I coom 
back.” 
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“ Let Dear go?” repeated Mrs. Gates, as if the propo- 
sition quite took her breath away. 

“Yes,mum. Mike an’ Teddy ’ll be in the woods all 
day, yer can’t kape ’em in the house, an’ the little ones 
{ll no trouble her; an’ I’ll hurry, mum, as fast as iver I 
can. I’ll run a good bit of the way, mum; an’ wunt 
tarry fur love or money, mum. Let her go, mum, an’ 
the blissin’s of a poor crayther ’ll be on yer head, mum,” 
said Biddy eagerly. 

The baby now opened his eyes and looked steadily at 
Mrs. Gates, as if he, too, added his entreaties, and it was 
harder to resist the baby than to resist Biddy ; and finally 
Mrs. Gates said, “‘ Dear, run down to the shop and see 
what your father says.” 

Harvey Gates listened to Dear’s breathless story, and at 
length asked, ““ Would you be afraid to go and take care 
of Biddy’s children ? ” 

“ No, papa.” 

“Do you wish to go?” 

“No, papa; but you know how kind Biddy was to us 
that night your wagon broke down, and I’ll go if you 
say 80.” 

“T’m glad you remember Biddy’s kindness,” said her 
father ; and laying his hand on her brown head, he added, 
“T think you are old enough to doa little missionary 
work, Dear. Tell your mother, if she can spare you, you 
may go.” 

Biddy went off light-hearted, with her baby fast asleep 
in her arms ; and Dear, with many cautions and charges 
from her mother, went in the opposite direction to Biddy’s 
shanty. 

The thought of doing, as her father said, “a little mis- 
sionary work,” made Dear grave but high-hearted ; and 
as she walked along she wondered if she ought to begin 
her labors with the Shorter Catechism or the Command- 
ments, which Mrs. Gates zealously taught her children 
as soon as they could speak. Already Tiptop could tell 
what was the “ chief end of man,” and how he came into 
his “estate of sin and misery;” and Dear herself could 
talk more positively of “election” and “justification ” 
and “ sanctification” than many an aged theologian, but 
she was puzzied to know which should come first, the 
Commandments or the Catechism. However, she com- 
forted herself by reflecting that she had put her Bible in 
her pocket when she went to her room for her hood; 
“For,” said she, “missionaries always carry Bibles. 
That’s what they go for.” 

By this time she had reached the foot of the long hill, 
and turned into the cart-path that led past Biddy’s shanty. 

As she walked along the cart-path, all the stories that 
Dear ever had heard about missionaries came into her 
mind. She knew something about India, and about the 
painstaking and unselfish efforts of the men and women 
who went out to preach the gospel to the Hindoos. They 
were missionaries, she knew, and now she, too,—she— 
was going to be a little missionary. That was what she 
was thinking when she reached the shanty. 

As Dear approached the door, she heard a sound of 
scuffling, and high-pitched childish voices, evidently 
quarreling. She hesitated a moment, and then, as there 
came a lull in the proceedings within, bravely opened the 
door. 

Fiat on the floor sat Tony and Jim, feet braced against 
feet, heads bent down and held fast, for each had his 
“two hands” clenched in the other’s hair. Neither 
thought of giving up ; they were simply having a breath- 
ing-spell before the tussle began anew. On a narrow bed 
near the stove lay a pale-faced boy, with tangled hair 
and large bright eyes. As the door closed, he looked up 
from the combatants, and beheld Dear standing just 
within the room. His pale face flushed, and he hurriedly 
drew the coverlid over his eyes as though frightened, but 
as no one spoke or moved, he peeped out again, and 
called excitedly : 

“ Sthop yer foightin’, byes ; there’s a goorl here.” 

The strange announcement caused the startled “ byes” 
to take their hands from each other’s heads, in order to 
look up; not, however, without bringing a few hairs 
between their tightly closed fingers. 

“Such dirty red faces!” thought Dear, as the boys 
stared at her open-mouthed. Jim was the first to recover 
his equanimity, and springing to his feet, and describing 
small circles with his doubled fists in the most scientific 
fashion, he advanced to Dear, demanding, “ Wanter 
foight ?” 

Tony promptly scrambled up by a chair, and, holding 
on with one hand, shook the other at Dear, and echoed, 
“ Wanter foight ? ” 

“Shame on yer, byes! Shure, yer wudn’t be foigtin’ 
a goorl!” 

. The boys answered never a word, and each remained 
in the heroic attitude he had struck, till Tony, unable to 








maintain his balance longer, went down on the floor 
with a sounding thud. 

“Such a looking room!” said Dear to herself. “I 
can’t be a missionary till I have a clean place to begin 
in. The dirt puts the Catechism all out of my head.” 
And with that, Dear took off her hood and shawl, and 
went energetically to work. She put some water in a 
kettle on the stove, and, while that was heating, picked 
up sundry three-legged chairs, and propped them against 
the wall; for Biddy, in her anxiety to have the baby 
christened, had gone away leaving the table piled with 
clothing and unwashed dishes, and the room in the 
utmost confusion. 

The boys were too much astonished to offer any objec- 
tion, and for a while she had her own way, unmolested. 
Then Jim thought it was time for some explanation of 
these unusual proceedings to be made, and planting him- 
self in her way as she came from the stove, he demanded : 

“ Be yer goin’ ter sthay?” 

“ Yes, till your mother comes back.” 

“ Who tould yer ter coom ?” 

“Your mother asked my mother to let me come.” 

“We don’t want yer ter sthay, an’ yer’d better go 
home wid yersel.” 

“No,” said Dear gently. “I promised your mother; 
and when I get the room all tidy and nice, I’ll be a mis- 
sionary to you.” 

“ A mizzenery! An’ what’s that?” 

“ Go play with Tony, and be a good boy, and I’ll tell 
you by and by.” 

Jim was by no means satisfied. “A mizzenery! An’ 
what moight that mane?” He suspected a trap of some 
sort. Perhaps she would put them in the dark hole 
under the shanty floor, where Biddy kept her potatoes ; 
perhaps she would get them all in the big “ chist,” and 
lock them in. He went over to Patsey’s bed, and they 
had a whispered conference, and Jim said, “Shall I put 
her out? Shust say the warrud, an’ out she goes.” And 
he brandished his fists menacingly. 

“ Yer couldn’t, she’s that sthrong. Shust look at the 
arms on her, now!” For Dear had rolled up her sleeves, 
and was using her arms as if she meant to get through 
her work as soon as possible. 

“ She’s only a goorl,” said Jim contemptuously. 

“ Yes,” said Patsey, “ but all the same yer’ll have ter 
wait for Teddy an’ Mike.” 

Just then Jim saw Tony, who was clumsy and heavy, 
and backward about walking alone, crossing the floor by 
pushing a broken chair before him, and the chance to trip 
him up was too good to be neglected ; and immediately 
Dear heard a great outcry, and saw Tony lying on his 


| face, screaming and floundering in a vain attempt to get 


up. Jim was nowhere to be seen, but presently Dear 
discovered him lying flat on the floor under Patsey’s bed 
that being his usual retreat when he knew that he deserved 
punishment. 

Dear helped Tony up, and saw that the sharp white 
teeth had cut deep into the thick upper lip by the heavy 
fall. Tony saw the blood dripping from bis mouth, and 
redoubled his screams. Even Jim looked sober. He 
had not intended to injure Tony; he only wanted to 
bother him, and make him cry. 

For a long time Tony kicked and screamed, and refused 
to be comforted, till at last, tired out, he sobbed himself 
to sleep in Dear’s arms, and was laid on the foot of Pat- 
sey’s bed. 

“T tell yer, Jim,” whispered Patsey, “ yer shan’t put 
her out, nor Mike, nor Teddy, if she be a mizzenery, for 
she’s been that geod to Tony.” 

“ Shust yer wait,” said Jim sulkily. 

By the time the dishes were finished, and the room put 
in some sort of order, it was noon. “ It’s too bad,” said 
Dear; “I can’t be a missionary now till after dinner, for 
of course they must have something to eat. Patsy,” 


said she, “ what did your mother say you were to have 
for dinner ? ” 


“ Praties.”’ ® 

The potatoes were found, and washed, and put in the 
oven to bake, and Dear, by an examination, satisfied her- 
self that there was nothing in the house to eat but pota- 
toes and salt; and while she was wondering how the 
McOoy’s could live on potatoes and salt, she heard a 
heart-rending shriek that seemed to come from over her 
head, followed by a dismal groan near her elbow. Dear 
turned pale, and looked hastily around, expecting to see 
some horrible thing. 

“Niver yer moind,” said Patsey, beckoning Dear to 
his side. “ It’s only Mike and Teddy ; bad luke to ’em.” 

“ Where are they?” asked Dear. 

“* Teddy’s on the roof, and Mike’s at the whale: ” And, 
sure enough, there was Mike’s broad, freckled face and 
red head filling one square of glass; and when Dear 
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looked at him, he thrust out his tongue, and squinted 
horribly. 

Dear drew a long breath, and wondered what would 
happen next. But what happened next was a pleasant 
surprise, for immediately the door opened, and in came 
Dear’s father, with a pail of doughnuts in one hand, and 
a large loaf of bread in the other. He came down to see 
how Dear was getting on, and he stayed till they had all 
eaten their dinners, and then he took Teddy and Mike 
over to the shop with him, to stay till their mother 
returned. 

* What should I do without my father!” thought Dear, 
as she watched him going away, with Teddy and Mike 
on either side. “ Now, as soon as the dishes are washed 
again, and Tony’s hair brushed, and Patsey’s face cleaned, 
I can be a missionary. Only think, I haven’t had time 
to take my Bible out of my pocket yet.” 

She went briskly to work, but there were so many hin- 
drances. Tony would poke the ashes out on the clean 
floor, and Jim would thrust small sticks in the fire, and, 
when one end was red and smoking, pull them out again, 
and brandish them in Patsey’s face, or steal up to Tony, 
and make him scream again ; and the afternoon was half 
gone before she was ready to sit down and be a mis- 
sionary. 

“T want some water, I firsty,” complained Tony, and 
Dear must go to the spring near the shanty for water. 

The brightness of that March day has quite gone, and 
a cold fierce wind was blowing. Dear hurried back to 
the shanty, tugging her pail of water, wondering if all 
missionaries found it so difficult to get to the Catechism. 

As she opened the door she heard a frightened cry from 
Patsey, and saw sharp tongues of flame shooting up from 
the foot of Patsey’s bed, and reaching out to the dry 
pine wall. For an instant a thousand things seemed 
present in Dear’s mind, the open door fanning the flames, 
the fierce wind roaring without, her own father and 
mother and the little ones at home, the helpless Patsey 
lying there, the almost equally helpless Tony, Jim still 
standing with the burning stick im his hand, too thor- 
oughly frightened at what he had done to speak or move ; 
and the conviction that, unless she could save them, they 
would all perish in the burning shanty. And then came 
three or four terrible moments when Dear no longer 
thought, but acted, from instinct or inspiration, and then 
all was over. 

Patsey was lying on the floor at the other end of the 
room; Tony and Jim were near him; the burning bed 
was rolled up, and the fire smothered, and water had been 
dashed along the wall and floor. The fire was all out, 
but the room was so full of smoke that they could no 
longer breathe there. 

When, somehow, the door had been thrust open, and 


, | the smoke cleared away, Dear found, to her great relief 


that neither Tony nor Jim had been injured, and that 
Patsey had been hurt only by moving. How she had 
carried him across the room Dear never knew, nor did 
she know that her own hair and eyebrows were singed, 
and her hands and arms blistered, till presently the tired 
Biddy came tramping in, and stood aghast at what she 
saw. 

Patsey told how it all happened, and when Biddy saw 
Dear’s hands and arms, she put Jim out of doors bare- 
headed, and said : 

“Now, Jim, run for yer life till yer bring Meester 
Gates.” 

And when, some moments later, Harvey Gates came in, 
followed by Teddy and Mike, he found Dear walking up 
and down the room, swinging her bare arms, and vainly 
trying to get one instant’s relief from pain. 

Late that night, as Harvey Gates sat by Dear’s bedside, 
he saw tears slowly stealing from under her closed eye- 
lids. 

“ What isit, Dear? Do your hands pain you so much?” 

“ It’s not that, papa,” said Dear, her voice bregking as 
she spoke. “I wanted to be a missionary. You said I 
was old enough to do a little missionary work, and I put 
my Bible in my pocket, and was going to teach them the 
Catechism, but there was so much to do I couldn’t get 
time till the fire came, and then I couldn’t be a mis- 
sionary at all.’ 

“ Dear,” said her father, after a moment’s silence, “ if 
you had not been there, Tony and Patsey and Jim would 
have perished in the flames. God helped you to save 
their lives. Whatmore could any missionary havedone?” 

“Then I did do a little missionary work, after all, 
though I didn’t quite get to the Catechism,” said Dear, 
opening her eyes, a glad surprise shining in them through 
all her pain. 

“ Yes,” said her father ; “it was the very best sort of 
missionary work, but it has cost more than I thought it 
would.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[ Third Quarter, 1882.| 


1. July 2.—A Lesson On Home..........02ceces-neeeceeneeee- Mark 10: 1-16 
2 July 9.—The Rich Young Man......----.....000ee-0-+--+- Mar 10: 17-81 
3, July 16,—Suffering and Service... .........-.++---+0000-- Mark 10: 32-45 
4. Joly %.—Blind Bartimeus ...........2.+2-------00000-00- Mark 10: 46-52 
5. July 30.-The Triumphal Hatry.........----.-.000-00+---- Mark 11: 1-11 
6. Angust 6.—The Froitless Tree... .........2--0.--0---0000+ Mark 11: 12-23 
7. August 13.—Prayer and Forgiveness..... Mark til: 24-33 
& Angust 20.—The Wicked Husbaodmen ...............---- Mark 12: 1-12 
9. August 27.—Pharisees and Sadducees Silenced....-..... Mark 12: 13-27 
10. September 3.—Love to God and Men.......-....---0--<+- Mark 12: 28-44 
11. September 10,—Calamities Foreto @........----+.0.----0- Mark 13: 1-20 
12. September 17.—Watchfulness Enjoined...... ...-..-...- Mark 13: 21-37 


13, September .—HKeview. 


LESSON 7, SUNDAY, AUGUST 13, 1882. 


Tire: PRAYER AND FORGIVENESS, 
LESSON TEXT. 


[Mark 11; 24-38,] 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


24, Therefore I say unto you, 24 Therefore! say unto you, All 
What things soever ye desire, things whatsoever ye pray and 
when ye pray, believe that ye re- ask for, believe that ye have 
ceive them, and ye shall have received them, and ye shall 
them. 25 have them. And whensoever 

25. And when yestand praying, ye stand praying, forgive, if ye 
forgive, if ye have aught against have aught against any one; 
any ; that your Father also which that your Father also which is 
is in heaven may forgive you in heaven may forgive you 
your trespasses. your trespasses.! 

26. But if ye do not forgive, 27 And they come again to 
neither will your Father which is Jerusalem: and as he was 
in heaven forgive your trespasses. walking in the temple, there 

27. And they come again to come to him the chief priests, 
Jerusalem : and as he was walk- and the scribes, and the elders; 
ing in the temple, there come to 28 and they said unto him, By 
him the chief priests, and the what authority doest thou 
scribes, and the elders, these things? or who gave thee 

28. And say unto him, By what this authority to do these 
authority doest thou these things? 29 things? And Jesus said unto 
and who gave thee this authority them, I will ask of you one 
to do these things? * question, and answer me, and 

29. And Jesus answered and I will tell you by what author- 
said unto them, I will also ask of 30 ity I do these things. The bap- 
you one question, and answer tism of John, was it from 
me, and I will tell you by what heaven, or from men? answer 
authority I do these things. 31 me. And they reasoned with 

30. The baptism of John, was i themselves, saying, If we shall 
from heaven, or of men? answer say, From heaven ; he will say, 
me. Why then did ye not believe 

$1. And they reasoned with 82 him? *But should we say, 
themselves, saying, If we shall, From men—they feared the 
say, From heaven; he will say, people: ‘for all verily held 
Why then did ye not believe 33 John tobeaprophet. And they 
him? answered Jesus and say, We 

$2. Butif weshallsay,Ofmen;, know not. And Jesus saith 
they feared the people: for all unto them, Neither tell I you 
men counted John, that he wasa by what authority I do these 
prophet indeed. | __ things. 

38. And theyansweredand said 1 Many ancient authorities add 
unto Jesus, We cannot tell. And = be veal eS we [erawe, 
Jesus answering saith unto them, heaven forgive your trespasses. 2 Gr. 
Neither do I tell you by what | word bad ya eee 
authority I do these things. prophet indeed. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Servants and the Foes of Jesus. 
Lesson Toric: The Authority of Jesus Questioned. 


1. Prevailing Prayer, v. 24-26. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Open Hostility, v. 27, 28. 
3. Conscious Defeat, v. 29-33. 
GoLpEN TExT: Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors.— Matt. 6 : 12. 


Darny Home REAprmnas: 


M.—Gen., 87: 1-10. Questioning the authority of Joseph. 
T. —Exod, 2: 1-15. Questioning the authority of Moses. 
W.—Exod, 16: 12-35. Disputing the authority of Moses. 
T, —Psa. 2; 1-12. Defying the authority of the Anointed. 
F,—Acts 4: 1-12. Questioning the apostles’ authority. 
$.—John 2: 12-25, Questioning the authority of Jesus. 
Ss. ~Vohn 6: 17-27. The authority given to Christ. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. PREVAILING PRAYER. 
1. Praying and Obtaining ; i 
Whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye have received. 
ee A pas on mm my — that = I go (John 14: 13), 

, and ye receive, that your joy ma fulfilled (John 16 : 24). 
But let him ask in faith, nothing doubting (Jas 1: 6). etnies 
11. Praying and Forgiving : 

1. ‘The Command. 

Whensoever ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught, ete. 
Be reconciled to thy brother, and. . . offer thy gift (Matt. 5: 24). 
Pray . . . lifting up holy hands, without wrath (f Than, 3 : 8). , 
How oft shall my brother sin . . . and | forgive ? (Matt. 18: 21). 

2, The Reason. 

That your Father . . . may forgive you your trespasses. 
Forgive us our debts as we Sonutve our debtors (Matt. 6 ; 32). 

Forgiving each other, even as - » . forgave you (Eph. 4: 82). 
Even as Lord forgave you, so also do ye (Col. 8 : 13). 
rT is without mercy to him that hath showed no mercy (Jas. 





1. Faith is faith, and nothing less. It is not trying tosee whether Matthew tells us he was teaching, and Luke that he was 


God will answer 


though the things themselves may not yet be in hand. 

. Faith waits as well as prays. It is not disconcerted by delays. 
Faith and mercy in God’s kingdom are forever mated. By 

divine decree they are required to dwell together. 

. Men of faith usu: ne at least, are men of mercy. They are ready 

to forgive even as they have been forgiven. 


oo fe § 


II, OPEN HOSTILITY 


1. Where Manifested : 
As he was wilking in the temple. 


Came unto him as he was teaching (Matt. 21 : 23). 

As he was teaching .. . and preaching the gospel (Luke 20: 1). 
Jesus walking in the temple in Solomon’s porch (John 10 : 28). 

1 ever taught in the synagogues, and in the temple (John 18 : 20). 


ll. By Whom Manifested : 
Then come to him the chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders. 
The rulers take counsel together against ... his Anointed (Psa. 2: Hi 


Chief priests and the scribes sought how ._. kill him (Mark 14: 3 

Hath any of the rulers believed on him ? (John 7 ; 48). 

Il. How Manifested : 
By what authority doest thou these things ? 

Who made thee a prince and a judge over us ? (Exod. 2: 14). 

Ye take too much upon you (Num. 16 : 3). 

Taught them as one having authority, and not as their scribes (Matt. 
7: 29). 

. The skeptical spirit often is found even in the temple itself. 

. The skeptical sptrit never takes into consideration the good that 
a teacher is accomplishing. 

. The skeptical spirit is one that asks for legal “ authority,” 
rather than for internal evidences of a divine commission. 


. The skeptical spirit does not aim to ascertain what is the truth, 
but to overturn the one whom it hates. 


o Ne 
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III CONSCLOUS DEFEAT 

1. The Simple Question : 

The baptism of John, was it from heaven or from men f 
Behold, I send my messenger before thy face (Mark 1: 2). 
He shall be filled with the Holy Ghost (Luke 1; 15). 
There came aman sent from God, whose name was John (John 1 : 6). 
i. The Perplexing Dilemma : 

1. Lf we say From heaven . . . Why then did ye not believe? 


Have borne witness that this is the Son of God (John 1: 34). 
He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life (John 8 : 36). 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost (Matt. 3: 11). 


2. But should we say, From men—they feared the people ; 


for all verily held John to be a prophet. 


Then went out unto him Jerusalem, and all Judea (Matt. 3 : 5). 
Feared the multitude, . . . counted him as a prophet (Matt. 14:5), 
Whatsoever John spake of this man were true (John 10: 41). 


il, The Evasive Answer : 
1. Of the Foes of Jesus. 
They answered . . . We cannot tell. 
Who held down the truth in unrighteousness (Rom. 1 : 18). 
A veil lieth —. their heart (1 Cor. 3 : 15). 
The god of this world hath blinded the minds (2 Cor. 4: 4). 
2. Of Jesus. 
Neither tell I you by what authority I do these things. 
He taketh the wise in their own craftiness (Job 5: 18). 
Answer a fool according to his folly (Prov. 26 : 4). 
If I tell you, ye will not believe (I-uke 22 : 68). 

1, There are many simple questions which the enemies of Christ 
cannot answer. 

2 There are many dilemmas from which the enemies of Christ 
can see no escape. 

8. The enemies of Christ fear to admit many palpebic truths be- 
cause of the inevitable and logical question : “ Why, then, do ye 
not believe?” 

4. The enemies of Christ hesitate to deny many facts, because they 
fear to shock the people. 

5. The enemies ¥ Christ, instead of answering honestly, often evade 
answering at all. 

6, The authority of Christ never will be revealed unto any one who 
is net honest in his investigations concerning it. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. 


1. Inherent in his Nature : 
Rules as God (Psa. 45: 6). 

Called, The Mighty God (Isa. 9: 6). 

ee ar So raeaas os Lees & sa. 40: 8). 

To come unto his temple as Lord (Mal 8; 1). 
His name, Emmanuel, God with us (Isa. 7: 14). 
Called Lord by David (Matt. 22: 43-45). 

Was with God in the beginning (John 1: 1). 

Is one with the Father (John 10: 80). 

In him is the fulness of the Godhead (Col. 2: 9). 


2. Character of: 


All things are delivered unto him (Matt. 11: 27). 

All ven arb | is given unto him (Matt. 28: 18). 

Is appoin heir of all things (Heb. 1: 2, 3). 

Is the judge of men (John 5: 22; Acts 17: 80, $31; Rom. 2: 16; 
2 Cor. 5 : 10). 

Has authority overall flesh (John 17: 2). 

Has authority to forgive sin (Matt, 9: 6). 

Exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour (Acts 5: 31). 


3. How Shown: 
Taught as having authority (Matt. 7: 29). 
Cast out demons with authority (Luke 4: 36). 
Gave authority to his disciples (Luke 9: 1). 
In his supernatural wisdom (Matt. 13: 54). 
In nares + © thoughts of men (Mark 2:8; Luke 6:8; 9: 47; 
ohn 2: 24). 
In his stilling the winds and the sea (Matt. 8 : 27). 
In his healing (Luke 5: 17). 
In his resurrection (Matt 12:40; Acts 2:24; Rom. 1: 4). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENING EvEnts.—None. 

Trme.—Tuesday or Wednesday, April, A.D. 30. 

Puaces.—(1.) Between Bethany and Jerusalem; (2.) 
Jerusalem ; in the temple. 

Prrsons.—(1.) Jesus and the disciples; (2.) Jesus and the 
chief priests, scribes and elders. 

CrrcumstTaNnces.—The discourse on faith, which was drawn 
from the withering of the fig-tree, is brought to a conclusion 
in the first part of the lesson. Then follows another scene in 
the temple. The chief priests and the scribes who were 
seeking how they might destroy the Saviour, evidently had 
hit upon a plan during the night at least to lower him in the 
eyes of the people. That was to demand from him by what 
authority he assumed such prerogatives in the temple. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.— Matt, 21 : 22-27; Luke 20: 1-8. 

When Jesus was arraigned with the question as to the 
authority by which he was doing such things in the temple, 


. Faith rests upon God as having granted the petitions made— teaching and preaching the gospel. In other respects the 


| three accounts are almost identical. 


| 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY. D.D., LL.D. 

Verse 24.—Therefore I say unto you: That is, on account of 
this importance and efficacy of faith.— All things whatsoever ye 
pray and ask for: That is, as for, or in regard to, all things, 
etc.— Believe that you have received them (literally, received 
them), and ye shall have them: The general thought is the 
same with that of verse 23. Your having the blessings you 
ask for, depends on your faith that you have, according to the 
counsel of God, received them. You have received them in 
this sense that they are made over by God’s will to you, so 
that you may believe that they are yourown. The peculiarity 
of the expression has given rise to two other readings: one, 
with the least authority, is, Believe that ye shall receive them. 
This is found in the Vulgate. Another is, Believe that ye 
receive them, which is in the Authorized Version, and is pre- 
ferred by the American Revisers. The meaning of this is, 
Believe that you receive what you ask, and you receive it; 
believe in God’s granting what you ask, and you will have 
what you ask. You receive, as a general law of the relation 
between you and God, what you ask for, if you believe that 
God gives, as a general rule, what you ask for. 

Verse 25.—And when ye stand praying: For this posture in 
prayer, compare Matthew 6: 5, Luke 18:11, 13. In the two 
cases first cited, it seems at first to be a form of ostentation ; 
but in the third it is the publican’s attitude in his humble 
acknowledgment of sin. In the present instance, it is remark- 
able that Christ speaks of it as a posture sufficiently habitual 
to include with it all forms of offering prayer, whether those 
of kneeling or of prostration.— Forgive, if ye have aught against 
any one: The word rendered forgive denotes literally to send 
away or remit, not to demand orexactaclaim. Aughi against 
any one. Thus, if a pledge is given by a debtor, the debt, 
which is represented by the pledge, is canceled by restoring 
it—That your Father, also, which is in heaven, may forgive you 
your trespasses: Compare Matthew 6: 14. Forgiveness of 
injuries implies the absence of that natural resentment’ which 
is opposed to love, and which extinguishes love. As soon as 
love to our fellow-men prevails over all hatred, the soul 
becomes Christ-like, and God must both love it and under the 
plan of redemption can accept of it. 

Verse 26.—This verse lets us know the necessary oppositive 
of the unforgiving spirit—it shuts off forgiveness on the part of 
God. Compare Matthew 6:15. In some of the best manu- 
scripts, and by the leading critical authorities, this clause is 
omitted, but it is more essential to the passage than the posi- 
tive form is, which appears in verse 25. The verse ends just as 
verse 25 does, and might easily have been omitted by mis- 
take, or have been inserted from Matthew 6] 

Verse 27.—And they come again to Jerusalem: The Evan- 
gelist conceives of the passage in 21-26, as spoken on the 
walk, or neaf the fig tree, where they may have stopped. He 
then proceeds to the temple, and as he was walking in the tem- 
ple there come to him the chief priests and the scribes and the 
elders: Matthew says “the chief priests and the elders ;” 
Luke agrees in effect with Mark. As we have already 
seen, the three classes of persons here mentioned constitute 
the component parts of the Sanhedrim ; the chief priests being 
the heads of the twenty-four courses of priests, with the high- 
priests and those who had filled this office. They were 
doubtless watching for him, and seem to be thought of as the 
great council, fresh from deliberation, As he was walking: 
Matthew says, “as he was teaching.” He walked about and 
taught standing, when he gave his instructions. 

Verse 29.— They said By what authority (or, in virtue of what 
sort of authority) doest thou these things, and who gave thee this 
authority to do these things: The words doest these things may 
perhaps include what he was then doing,—the teaching of 
the multitude; but they refer quite as much, if not exclu- 
sively, to what he had done so recently,—the driving out 
changers of money and sellers of offerings. As Meyer 
remarks, the Sanhedrim were less concerned with his teach- 
ing, especially since this was no new practice with him, than 
with his exercising a control over the police of the temple. 
They had the right to demand from our Lord how he could 
defend his act of purifying the temple; and therefore he gave 
them an answer, but in such a form that they must have 
wished that they had, not called him to account. And he 
might have given proof of his authority by works of power, 
but he never satisfied captious enemies by displays of wonder- 
working power. He therefore turns upon them, and becomes 
their questioner. The question which he puts involves them 
in a dilemma, but they had conceded that he should be the 
first to put his question. I will ask of you one question, and 
onswer me, and I will tell you by what authority I do these 
things. 

Verse 30.—T' he baptism of John, was it from heaven; or of 
men: That is, Was John a messenger of God, sent to preach 
repentance, or was all his movement a human one?—T'he 
baptism of John: As in John’s efficiency baptism played so 
great a part, the whole system is briefly condensed im this 
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expression. It involved the necessity of repentance and per- 
sonal holiness, as a preparative for participating in the king- 
dom of heaven. The baptism thus comprised the whole 
reason for John’s appearing as a prophet. 

Verse 31.—And they reasoned with themselves (discussed or 
debated with one another), saying, If we shall say, From heaven, 
he will say, Why then did ye not believe him? They felt at once 
how the question was intended to perplex and silence them ; 
for they had brought on themselves the difficulty, which 
Jesus pointed out, by their own worldly unbelief, and their 
opposition to the kingdom of God in its first beginnings. They 
must have seen that if they should say From heaven, this would 
be a confession that John, whom scribes and Pharisees 
rejected, was a prophet of God. Now, as John taught that 
the kingdom of heaven was at hand, and acknowledged Jesus 
to be the head of the new kingdom, to receive him was to 
receive Christ. The ultimate question, then, would be, Why 
did ye not believe on me 

Verse 32.—But should we say, From men—they feared the 
people: for all verily held John to be a prophet: In the Author- 
ized Version, the first clause runs thus: If we shall say, where 
if is inserted on weak grounds. In the margin of the Revised 
Version the clause is deliberative. But shall we say from men? 
Then, instead of saying in their persons, We fear the people, 
the evangelist speaks in his own person, They feared the people : 
for all verily held John to be a prophet ; or, as the margin of the 
Revised Version has it, by a translocation of verily, for all 
held John to be verily a prophet. Another reading, instead of 
held, knew John to be, etc., has less authority. 

Verse 33.— And they answered Jesus and say, We know not. 
And Jesus saith unto them, Neither tell I you by what authority 
I do these things : They were thus brought to the most humili- 
ating confession that they could not tell whether John was a 
prophet or not ; whether the great religious movement which 
worked with vast energy on the minds of multitudes of Jews 
was from God, or from a human source. This shows the 
innate worthlessness of these men. For John they cared 
nothing, and Christ they hated and dreaded as a more for- 
midable enemy. They believed nothing, but him they sought 
to destroy. 





WHY PRAYERS SOMETIMES FAIL. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


One sentence there is in the Lord’s Prayer, in which our 
interest is heightened because of the fact that Jesus singled it 
out distinctively for further enforcement (Matt.6:12). He 
told his disciples that if they did not forgive others God cer- 
tainly would not forgive them (verses 14, 15). The same 
careful statement is repeated in the lesson we are to study 
now (Mark 11: 25, 26). So, just as the Apostle Paul calls 
attention to that precept in the Decalogue which requires a 
child to honor his father and mother because it is the “ first 
commandment with promise,” it is surely befitting that we 
call attention to the one request in the Prayer, because it is 
the first and the only petition with comment of illustration. 

I. Let us, in the first place, enter upon an intelligent expo- 
sition of the verses just as they stand. It will be quite as 
necessary for us to be sure what they do not mean, as what 
they do mean; for the declaration has been somewhat 
abused. 

1. It is easy to show what our Lord does not teach in his 
repeated counsels on this point. The new revision gives a 
very interesting turn to the ferm of expression by throwing 
the verb into the past tense: “forgive us our debts, as we 
also have forgiven our debtors.” This intensifies the admoni- 
tion, and enforces the condition that ensures success in our 
praying; for it demands that our pardon of injuries shall 
have taken place previous even to our coming to the mercy- 
seat for ourselves. 

It cannot be that the passage we are studying means 
that our forgiveness of others is in any sense the grownd for 
our remission of sins from God. We must not consider our- 
selves here encouraged to say, “Forgive us all our trans- 
gressions because we have shown ourselves magnanimous 
enough te forgive people against whom we might have brought 
charge of injury.” This was the prayer of the Pharisee, who 
went down from the temple unjustified. Our sins are forgiven 
because of Christ’s righteousness. 

It cannot be that the passage means that our forgiveness 
of others is to furnish the measure of our own pardon from 
God. We must not say, “Forgive us our debts as we human 
creditors do sometimes forgive others who owe us and cannot 
pay.” For even the best of us might detect some instance of 
unforgiven wrong in our history which would instantly vitiate 
the whole prayer. To make our insignificant generosity a 
register for the grand majesty of heaven in manifestation of 
pardoning love—to implore to be treated as we have been 
wont to treat others—to venture, with all our imperfection 
of motive and act, to suggest that we be forgiven as we are 
wont to forgive—would be full of honest alarm. Indeed, this 
would be to imprecate in many cases a deadly and eternal 
vengeance upon ourselves ; for often we do at heart not forgive 
those by whom we have been despitefully used. 

2. What then does our Lord mean when he gives this 
warning? How is a forgiving spirit connected with our 





prayers? If our having pardoned those who have injured 
us be not a ground for our own pardon, nor a measure of 
divine grace, what is it? 

For one thing, it may be used as a token. It can be looked 
upon as a hopeful sign that our transgressions have been 
removed, and that we are now heirsofthekingdom. The child 
of God often soliloquizes thus: “I know I am a sinner; I am 
aware my sins can be pardoned through faith in the atone- 
ment; I know that, if I am delivered from the law’s curse, I 
am eternally secure; no one can ever bring up the wrongs of 
my life against me, unless he is bold enough and strong enough 
to pluck the divine handwriting from the cross of my crucified 
Redeemer ; but how am I to be certain that my sins have 
been actually taken away?” To this inquiry Christ makes 
an answer by proposing a test ; he has left it without qualifi- 
cation, as if he had no fear that Christians would pervert or 
abuse it: “For, if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you.” Such a token can 
be employed very easily. If used faithfully, it would set at 
rest many a doubt concerning religion in one’s heart. Fora 
true man cannot possibly be mistaken about this one thing; 
the poorest metaphysician in the world can tell whether he 
wishes to feed his enemy when hungry, or give him drink 
when thirsty, and so accept the principle Solomon gave to 
Paul (Rom. 12: 20). Any man can know whether he is 
growing i) mildness of temper or gentleness of charity as the 
years move on. He can understand whether he is becoming 
more and more moderate and placable in even his first honest 
outbursts of indignation. It is possible to settle himself, if 
he truly desires so to do, as to whether he forgives those who 
misuse him: “ But, if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.” 

For another thing, this passage may serve as an admonition. 
And it is likely that it will have in this its widest use. The 
petition of the great universal prayer cannot be pressed 
without its comment. In this demand for a forgiving spirit, 
there is nothing less than a permanent reminder that when 
we come asking for pardon, we must be prepared to exercise 
it likewise; if not, we are to turn on our track and seek 
preparation. For it never does any good to start for communion 
service, when in our heart there is an old grudge against the 
man who is to distribute the bread or hand us the wine. It 
will avail nothing to enter our closet of supplication with 
our minds morose and embittered. We are to drop the gift 
we have brought up to the altar of prayer, and just go and 
get into a better frame of devotional feeling; then we can 
come back again (Matt. 5 : 23, 24). 

II. This being the exposition of the verses, and: the con- 
clusion having been inevitably reached that we cannot even 
pray without the spirit of forgiveness, it is evident that we 
must move forward to a higher plane of Christian experi- 
ence in this one particular. So we inquire, in the second 
place, concerning the reach and the limit of the doctrine of 
forgiveness. 

1. The reach of it is indicated in an incident of Simon 
Peter’s life (Matt. 18: 21,22). This disciple wanted to know 
whether he was bound to forgive a man who kept injuring 
him, and about how long such a magnanimous form of pro- 
cedure was to be continued ; and he suggested as a good fair 
frontier “seven times.” Our Lord replied four hundred and 
ninety times. The Jews were accustomed in those days to 
say, “ Bear with thine enemy three times, and then duty is 
done towards him.” Simon went beyond his national tradi- 
tions. Three was considered a sacred number, but seven was 
more sacred still. This decent disciple supposed that seven 
times would be satisfactory even to Christ. 


Just think how one of this old fisherman’s temperament 
would have rejoiced to find it settled that when a seventh 
offense had been reached, then it would be actually religious 
to say to the injurious fellow: “ Now you have to take your 
turn; your days of grace are exhausted; do that thing an 
eighth time, if you dare!” But his Lord answered him 
with a somewhat startling extension of the bounds: “Seventy 
times seven!” There is no need of imagining that exactness 
of figures was designed to be stated in these words. The 
four hundred and ninety times of forbearance with one man, 
however, would cover the ground of most people’s troubles, 
if the language must be forced. Probably Jesus meant that 
there should be no limit whatsoever to the principle that 
men must be forgiven as often as they erred. + 

2. But now, with a sober sense of inquiry, and a sincere 
wish to be reasonable, some of us are ready to ask after the 
limit a8 well as the reach of this counsel. Are we to take 
the admonition literally? Is there actually no bound what- 
soever to our charity? At all events, does not even God 
demand repentance as a condition of pardon? And is not 
this the teaching of the Scripture for ourselves too? (See 
Luke 17: 3, 4.) 

Before this question can be plainly answered, we must be 
careful to see that forgiveness does not imply that we approve, 
condone, or underrate the injurious acts committed ; we for- 
give the sinner, not the sin—the sin we are to forget. Nor 
does forgiveness imply that we are to stifle all honest indig- 
nation against the wickedness of the injury. Nor is it set- 
tled that we are to take the injurious man into ‘instant com- 





panionship if we forgive him ; Jacob and Esau will do bet- 
ter apart. 

What, then, are we todo? Weare, in our very heart of 
hearts, to cease forever from the sore sense of a hurt; we are 
to shut our souls against all suggestions of requital or future 
revenge ; we are to useall means for furthering the interests of 
those who have done us harm ; we are to illustrate the great- 
ness of God’s pardoning love by the quickness of our own. 

All this before our wrongs have been atoned for; before 
our honest acts and decent deeds have been shown! It does 
seem a little difficult; but think over Augustine’s searching 
question : “ Do you who are a Christian desire to be revenged 
and vindigated, and the death of Jesus Christ has not yet 
been revenged, nor his innocence vindicated |” 

It is related of the chivalric leader, the great Sir Tristam, 
that his step-mother tried twice to poison him. He hurried 
to the king, who honored him as he honored none other, and 
craved a boon: “I beseech you of your mercy that you will 
forgive it her! God forgive it her,and Ido! For God’s 
love, I require you to grant me my boon!” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye have 
received them, and ye shall have them (v.24). Praying would 
be a very different business from what most of us find it, if 
this promise of Jesus were taken literally and believed sin- 
cerely. Some persons pray because they think it is a safe 
thing to do, as a possible guard against danger. They would 
hardly want to go to sleep at night without “saying a prayer.” 
Others, again, pray because of the tranquilizing effect of 
prayer on their own minds and spirits. But here prayer is 
spoken of as if it were a confident checking out of the bank 
of a daily share of the deposit standing there to our indi- 
vidual credit ; as if it were a sure way of getting from God 
whatever we need, and just when we need it. And why 
shouldn’t we all look at it in just this light? These words 
are the words of our Lord. They may be rested on surely ; 
as true in their literalness. Whoever acts in their belief, is 
able to bear witness to their truth. But only he who stands 
before God as a child of God, can have a child of God’s con- 
fidence. Until he realizes what are his privileges as God’s 
ehild, he cannot surely believe that he has made a loving 
child’s request which is sure of a loving Father's response. 
Then, however, he can believe this; and then he finds this 
promise sure. 


any one: that your Father also . . . may forgive you (v. 25). 
Faith toward God and forgiveness toward men are the two 
essentials to hopeful prayer, according to our Lord’s exhibit of 
the truth. And both the faith and the forgiveness must be all- 
inclusive. He who prays must believe, to start with, that his 
prayer is already answered ; and his forgiveness must not 
leave out “aught against any one.” There couldn’t be any- 
thing more sweeping than that, Is there a person on earth 
whom you have not forgiven? If there is, you are in no state 
to ask God’s forgiveness for your greatest sins—or your least. 
But suppose your enemy, or one who has wronged you bitterly, 
doesn’t ask your forgiveness ; doesn’t want it: can you for- 
give him until he seeks forgiveness? The requirement here 
is, “ whensoever ye stand praying—forgive.” It is the spirié 
of forgiveness, rather than the form of it, that God looks to, 
You must have a readiness to forgive; a forgiving spirit; a 
spirit that would instantly speak the word of assured forgive- 
ness if it were sought ; God must see in your heart that no 
unforgiveness toward any human being is there. No right 
faith toward God is possible, until forgiveness toward man 
is accomplished, in the heart. 

By what authority doest thou these things? (v. 28.) That isa 
fair question, if it be asked in a fair spirit, In this case the 
questioners knew well enough its answer, and they put the 
question only to entangle him whom they questioned ; but it 
was quite proper for them to look to the authority which 
Jesus represented, as a means of judging his right to speak 
and act as he did. Whether it be the power of a government, 
of a parent, of a teacher, of a master or commander in any 
sphere, the scope and the limitations of that power are 
dependent on the authority which gave it, and for which it 
stands. All power in heaven and in earth was given unto 
Jesus by his Father. All power that is needful to any fol- 
lower of Jesus in his sphere, even to the removing of moun- 
tains, Jesus gives to every trustful disciple of his. It is well 
for us to bear in mind the authority by which we speak and 
act. Resting on this authority, we shall have no doubt within 
its limits; no desire to go beyond them. He who stands for 
God, to deliver God’s message, to declare God’s truth, to 
oppose God’s enemies, can stand as firm as the eternal hills. 
He who moves forward at the command of God, can push on 
fearlessly in spite of fire or flood, of mountains or deserts, of 
temptations or personal enemies. His authority is from God ; 
and God will maintain his authority against the very gates of 
hell. 

Iwill also ask of you one question (v.29): There is a penetra- 
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may be lulled, under the most brilliant sermon or lecture ; but 
when a question is to be answered, one must arouse himself 
to the task. And to meet the truth involved in any direct 
question, one must see what the truth is, to begin with. Of 
course it requires more ability to ask a question wisely than 
to state a truth concisely ; for the latter ability is involved 
in—and is precedent to—the former. Lecturing is an easier 
mode for a teacher, and a lazier one, than questioning ; it is 
the more common mode. But the Model Teacher showed his 
teaching power as a questioner. They who would teach like 
Jesus must learn to question as Jesus questioned. 

We cannot (li (¥. 33), That is, We will not tell. There 
is a great deal of that kind of “cannot” in the world—the 
“will not”’ The civil law says that a witness on the stand 
may refuse to answer a question if its answer would be an 
admission of crime on his part. The natural law prompts a 
man to refuse an answer forasimilar reason. But the refusal 
to answer dvesn’t change the truth; nor does it condone the 
crime. There is a constant proneness on the part of Chris- 
tians to say that they cannot understand the plain teach- 
ings of the Bible on one point or another where their prac- 
tice and their preferences are at variance with those teachings, 
Ask them directly to explain our Lord’s teachings about the 
danger and the use of riches, the law of charity, the law of 
non-resistance, the limits of conformity to the world, the duty 
of absolute consecration and of unbounded faith,—and their 
answer will be, “‘ We cannot ;” that is, “ We will not.’ The 
witness refuses to answer ; because an answer would criminate 
him, The court protects him in his refusal. He can leave 
the stand, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. 0, HAZARD. 


There are few that will not feel that the Lesson Committee 
made an unfortunate division of the text in closing the last 
lesson in the very middle of the discourse on faith. Inas- 
much as only four verses are devoted to the topic, it would 
seem a lack of good judgment in separating them. A spasm 
of inaptitude just here appears to have seized upon the Com- 
mittee ; for of the two verses thus disrupted from their con- 
nection, one is seized upon as a pretext for a title to the 
whole lesson. “Prayer and Forgiveness” has no justifica- 
tion as a title except in its application to verse 25. It alto- 
gether ignores that which is the larger part of the lesson,— 
the questioning of Jesus’ authority in the temple. 

I, Prevailing Prayer—The “therefore” with which the 
lesson is introduced, shows how intimate is its connection 
with the lesson preceding. That ended with an illustration 
of the power of faith: “ Whosoever shall say unto this 
mountain, be thou taken up and cast into the sea; and shall 
not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that what he saith 
cometh to pass, he shall have it.” Our lesson is an inference 
from that—a “therefore.” So mighty is the power of faith, 
“ therefore I say unto you,” etc. 

1, Praying and oblaining. (1.) “ All things whatsoever ye 
pray and ask for.” The boundlessness of this promise arrests 
instant attention, Are there no limitations to be thrown 
around it? Of course, if there is any well-defined restric- 
tions elsewhere, it will apply here. We find such a one in 
John 5; 14: “If we ask anything according to his will, he 
heareth us.” But there is no need to go outside of the text 
to see what are its limitations. First, it is limited to the dis- 
ciples. “ Whatsoever ye pray and ask for.” No true sen of 
God will ask insistently for anything contrary to the will of 
God. He always will feel that God’s will is better than his 
will. To every prayer he will add: “nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine“be done.” The assurance is one that takes 
into consideration the character of those addressed. A 
Christian, with his new nature, can be trusted with this 
“whatsoever.” This promise is what any father can make 
to a loving and trusty son, Second, it is limited by faith. It 
is very difficult, if not utterly impossible, to ask in faith, for 
things selfish. Said Mr, Moody at one time to the writer, 
“T can pray in faith for things spiritual, but when it comes 
to temporal blessings, then I waver. I know God is willing 
to bless me abundantly spiritually, but I am not at all sure 
that he desires me to be rich, or that it is best for me to be 
so.” To have doubts in regard to unnecessary temporal 
blessings, is not to lack for true faith. 

(2.) “ Believe that ye have received them, and ye shall 


have them.” This is not such a paradox as it appéars, It | 


does not require one to believe that nothing is something. 
In secular matters, men show this sort of faith every day. A 
man wants a sum of money from Congress for some internal 
improvement. He telegraphs to his constituents: “I have 
got it.” What has he got? Nothing, only that an appro- 
priation bill has passed that covers his wants,—the money 
iteelf is still a long way off. A man takes a check, and is 
willing to give a receipt for his bill, thus expressively saying 
that he believes he has received full payment,—whereas he 
may not actually draw the money for some timetocome. All 
that the Saviour requires is, that one shall take God's promise 
as he would a bank check. If the prayer be for spiritual 
blessings, such as pardon, peace, illumination, etc., he need 
not wait, but have his check cashed immediately—he “shall 





have” them on the instant. If it be for others, or for other 
matters, then waiting in confidence will but prove that he has 
genuine faith. Every fulfillment is but a proof that prayers 
were granted at the time they were offered up. 

2. Praying and forgiving. (1.) The command. “ Whenso- 
ever ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any 
one.” This injunction seems to have been uttered especially 
because of a liability to seize upon the cursing of the fig-tree 
as a justification for imprecatory prayers. His rightful 
judicial anger was not to be taken as a vindication of such 
resentments as was manifested in the case of James and John, 
who would have called down fire from heaven to consume a 
Samaritan village because the inhabitants would not receive 
their Master. If only encouraged, spite would put on very 
sanctimonious airs, and appeal for vengeance in very vigorous 
Scripture phrases. Note, that the command to forgive is not 
conditioned on the repentance of the trespasser. “ Love your 
enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.” Christians 
are to pray, not for the punishment of offenders, but for their 
pardon. _ 

(2.) The reason. “That your Father also which is in heaven 
may forgive you your trespasses.” This accords with the 
prayer: “ Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.” 
See the warning (omitted here in the Revised Version) in 
Matthew 6:15; 18: 35. If we forgive not, we cannot hope 
to be forgiven. Says Lord Herbert: “ He that cannot forgive 
others, breaks the bridge which he must pass himself.” 
Only the merciful obtain mercy. Judgment is without 
mercy to him who shows no mercy. Richter compares for- 
giveness to the act of the muscle, that, when wounded by its 
parasitic enemy, straightway closes the aperture with a pearl ! 

II. Open Hostility—From the barren fig-tree, Jesus once 
more turns to fruitless Israel. He visits the temple for the 
last time. His foes have had time to recover from their rout 
of the day before, and to concoct new plans. 

1. When manifested. “As he was walking in the temple.” 
The other evangelists tell us that he was teaching, and preach- 
ing the gospel,—acting very much as if he felt that he had a 
right there. Much unrecorded work is hinted at in the 
affirmation that when interrupted by the priests and the 
scribes, he was teaching and preaching. The court of the 
Gentiles was a convenient gathering-place for the people, and 
during the passover would be thronged. 

2. By whom manifested. “Chief priests’... scribes . . . 
elders.” Evidently they had laid their heads together. The 
course they were taking represented the wisdom of the San- 
hedrin. They had “sought how they might destroy Jesus,” 
and this was the result of their counseling together. 

3. How manifested. “By what authority doest thou these 
things?” Their question was one of those dangerous queries 
that would have proved fatal to any mere man, but that found 
no interstice in the links of Jesus’ armor. He had no 
authority as a rabbi to teach, no authority as a priest to 
cleanse the temple. If he claimed authority as the Messiah, 
then they could prefer against him a charge of blasphemy,— 
as afterwards they did do. See Matthew 26:63,64. The 
question was artfully framed in being indefinite. They were 
too shrewd to say: “ By what authority did you drive out the 
money-changers?” for that would have put them in the atti- 
tude of endorsing the pollution of the temple. Hence the 
vague “ these things.” 

ILI. Conscious Defeat.—1. The simple question. “The bap- 
tism of John, was it from heaven or from men?” That was 
a question easy to answer—if they were only disposed to reply 
according to their true convictions. And it led directly to 
the answer of their question. 

2. The perplexing dilemma. The questioners instantly saw 
the drift of this counter-question, and had to counsel over 
what reply to make. (1.) “If we shall say from heaven, he 
will say, Why then did ye not believe him?”—why did ye 
not believe him in regard to his testimony concerning myself? 
John had borne witness that Christ was the Son of God 
(John 1; 34). In that relationship lay Jesus’ “authority.” 
(2.) “ But should we say, From men”— Just here is a 
break, the thought being supplied by the evangelist, “they 
feared the people: for all verily held John to be a prophet.” 
Luke, however, gives their reasoning complete in their own 
words: “ But if we shall say, From men; all the people will 
stone us; for they be persuaded that John was a prophet.” 
One reply left them with the answer to their question in their 
own mouths; the other left them exposed to the easily roused 
rage of the people. 

8. The evasive answer. (1.) Of the foes of Jesus. “They 
answered Jesus, and say, We know not.” Their reply evi- 
dently was dishonest,—a false and cowardly evasion to save 
their pride on the one hand, and their bones on the other. 
A confession of ignorance was the only way they saw out of 
their dilemma. (2.) Of Jesus. ‘‘ Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these things.” That was according to his 
pledge—“Answer me, and I will tell you.” Their answer 
had been cowardly, but his was bold. They had feared the 
people—he did not fear even these rulers of the people. It 
was the reply they deserved. They had shown themselves to 
be mot merely blind, but hypocritical. By their own con- 
feasion, they were not able to pass upon the authority of John 





the Baptist ; how, then, could they pass upon that of Jesus? 
Instead of being able to prefer against Christ a charge of 
blasphemy, they themselves stoed convicted and humbled 
before the people. And now, as then, Christ does not reveal 
his authority to skeptical, dishonest investigators. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Again we have for our lesson what Jesus taught on one of 
the last days of his life. Each lesson of this quarter has been 
about what he said or did on the last journey to Jerusalem, 
or in the days of the last week on earth before his crucifixion. 
It is well to review frequently, and so prepare for the quar- 
terly review upon the last teachings of Jesus. 

Where was it that little children were brought to him? 
What did he say to those who rebuked those who brought 
them? What did he do for the children he was asked to 
touch? As he went on, who came running and knelt before 
him? What did the young man ask? What did Jesus tell 
him todo? On that journey, what did he tell the disciples 
should be done to him in Jerusalem? What did two of them 
ask of him? For what did he say the Son of man came? 
Who called to him as he passed through Jericho? What 
did Jesus do for him? When they were near Jerusalem, 
from what place did he send two of his disciples? For what? 
How did Jesus go into the city? How did the people show 
him honor? After he had looked round about in the temple, 
where did he go at evening? As they came back next morn- 
ing, what did they see afar off? What did Jesus find on the 
tree? What did he say to it? What did Jesus doin the 
temple courts that day? Who sought how they might 
destroy him? Where did Jesus go to spend the night? In 
the morning, as they passed, how did the fig-tree look? What 
were the four words which Jesus then said to the disciples 
about faith? 

Part of that same morning talk is the beginning of our 
lesson to-day ; we have his teaching by the way and in the 
temple. 

As they walked towards the city, leaving the withered fig- 
tree behind them, Jesus taught how to have faith in God and 
how to pray. Two things he said to them which we must 
understand and remember and do: 





WIEN YE PRAY, BELIEVE, 





The Bible teaches us to tell all our wants to God; do you 
think God would tell us to ask if he did not mean to hear and 
answer us? He has promised to give what we pray for, if we 
ask what he knows to be best for us, if we really pray, “ Thy 
will be done.” He always answers our prayers, but he does 
not always give just what we ask, nor at thattime. Ifa baby 
cried to put its hands in the bright flame, what would a wise, 
kind mother do? Most mothers would keep the little hands 
safe, and give something else to amuse; but a few might let 
the fingers be burned a little bit, so the child would know 
better next time. Our heavenly Father in his love and 
wisdom bids us ask, and believe that he knows just what to 
give and what to withhold. If, when the snow is on the 
ground, you ask your Father to give you a little garden of 
your own, if he had it to give, would he not say, “ Yes, you 
shall have it, but you must wait until spring-time.” So God 
gives the answer when we ask, but we do not see it until his 
own good time. God is able to give, and willing, if we ask 
for what he knows is best. Jesus says that we are to ask for 
his sake ; he says, “ Ask, and ye shall receive,” and again, “ If 
ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do it.” Now, how 
many reasons can you give why we should believe when we 

ray? 
This is the second thing Jesus taught about prayer : 





WHEN YE PRAY, FORGIVE. 





What does “forgive” mean? Is your heart fit to pray if you 
are angry? A little girl was praying one aight, and she 
said, “ Bless our teachers and our school—all cept Tillie and 
Bessie.” Afterwards her mother sat by her bed, and asked 
what she meant. “They are real mean,” she said, and “I 
won’t pray for them ; they never asked me to their party, and 
they don’t like me”’ Her mother asked “ Who was it who 
prayed for his enemies?” Then she asked if she had 
thought of him that day, or asked him to come and stay in 
her heart, and forgive her sins. The little girl was ashamed 
when she saw that she had forgotten and neglected her dear 
Saviour far more than the girls had slighted her. If she 
could not forgive their little wrongs to her, how could she 
ask the Saviour to forgive her great sins against him? From 
what prayer is our golden text of to-day? Do you see that 
it is really asking God to do to you as you are doing to 
others? Jesus himself explained it, for this is what he 
taught,—If you do not forgive others for the wrong things 
which they do to you, neither will your Father in heaven 
forgive you. 

Do you understand, and will you remember, and do what 
Jesus taught on the way? 
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For little children, this would be quite enough to attempt 
in one lesson; if they can take in more, tell of Jesus in the 
temple. 

What had Jesus done in the temple courts the day before, 
at which scribes and chief priests were angry’? Perhaps the 
council of priests, elders, and scribes, called the Sanhedrim, 
had a meeting the night before, for they were trying to plan 
how to get him out of the way. This day, they came to him 
with a question, hoping that his answer would give them 
some chance against him. They asked him who gave him 
leave to do and say all he had. They never did, and it was 
their place to keep order in the temple, and give authority 
to teachers of the people. Jesus’ answer meant this » I will 
ask you one question, and, if you answer me, I will answer 
you. Then Jesus asked the priests, “The baptism of John, 
was it from heaven, or of men?” 

They looked at each other, and, whispering, consulted what 
to say. “If we say he was from heaven, he will ask, why 
did you not believe him? If we say of men, the people will 
be angry.” All their planning did not give them an answer ; 
and, like children who do not know their lesson at school, 
they had to say, “ We cannot tell.” 

Jesus said “ Neither do I tell you by what authority I do 
these things.” They dared not say any more that day, and 
Jesus went on with his teachings in the temple court. These 
teachings we shall study in our next three lessons. 

Why had the scribes and chief priests come out to question 
Jesus? They intended to catch him in his speech. Among 
those who came to hear and to learn from Jesus the words of 
life, the scribes stood watching and listening with eager, hate- 
ful eyes. They were not seeking to know the truth about 
God and his salvation; all that they wanted was to hear some 
word which would give them an opportunity to seize and kill 
Jesus. And when they could not find such a word, they 
came to him with a cunning question, which they thought 
would make Jesus say something that would anger the people. 
But he, instead of answering, asked them a question which 
they dared not answer; and thus they were caught in their 
own trap. 

Do you think that to-day there are any who go to God’s 
word only to pick flaws in it, not knowing, and not wanting 
to know, the truth? Do you think that they are able to find 
faults, or do they only manage to show how silly and weak 
they themselves are ? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What two conditions in the heart of man are essential in 
obtaining help from God? (Title.) What prayer will always 
avail in obtaining peace for the guilty soul? (Golden Text.) 
Have you ever really offered this prayer? 

What lesson did Jesus seek to impress upon his disciples, 
by the miracle of the withered fig-tree? (Mark 11 : 20-24.) 
Does God pledge himself to grant his child all his heart’s 
desires, expressed in prayer, or only that which he really, 
intelligently asks for? (Comp. v. 24 in the New Revision. 
Does a child of God ever, intentionally, ask for a gratification 
which would tend to harm any soul or detract from Christ’s 
glory? When, therefore, he asks for any temporal blessing, 
how does he intend his petition to be understood? Will a 
child of God ever ask a better, quicker method than that 
ordained, namely, gospel preaching for the evangelization of 
the world? What, therefore, does he really ask when he 
prays, “Thy kingdom come”? If he is willing to sacrifice 
nothing in the work what must we conclude concerning the 
sincerity of his prayer? Can a child of God positively know 
whether Christ’s glory is more conserved by the continued 
life or by the death of his loved ones? What, therefore, will 
he design to ask when he prays for the recovery of the sick? 
Is it faith or presumption that asks unreservedly, according 
to human wisdom? What are we to believe in all our real 
asking ? (v. 24, New Revision.) How long ago did we receive 
these answers to prayer, in God’s purpose? At what moment 
does he begin to execute each answer? (Dan. 9: 23.) How 
long may it be before we see any sign of the answer? (Dan. 
10: 12-14.) May these favors be expected without, or are 
they conditioned on the asking? What determined the 
measure of mercy granted in answer to the first prayer on 
record? (Gen. 18: 23-33.) Name some blessings which God 
often bestows alike on the praying and prayerless man. 
(Matt. 5: 45.) How does the gift of the Holy Spirit to the 
two differ? (Rev. 22: 17; Rom. 8: 14-16.) 

Is it, or is it not, possible for him who resists the call of the 
Holy Spirit to really feel sorrow for sin? Is it, or is it not, 
possible to sincerely ask forgiveness without having felt any 
sorrow for sin? By what name is that operation of the Holy 
Spirit known in its manward manifestation, which in its 
godward is called penitence? (v. 25, New Revision.) What 
essential element exists in both manifestations? (1 John 
2: 9,10; 4:7, 8,20.) If this attitude of soul whereby for- 
giveness is attainable, is the gift of the Holy Spirit, why are 
we commanded respecting it? (1 Thess. 5: 19.) 

With what question did the Sanhedrim representatives 
endeavor to entrap the Lord of the universe? (vs, 27, 28.) 





What answer did they probably expect? How did they 
probably design to use it? Into what dilemma were they 
immediately thrown? (vs. 29-32.) What condemnation of 
themselves were they forced to pronounce in their efforts to 
escape? (v. 33.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





A LESSON FOR PRAYER. 
1. FOR WHAT 10 PRAY: 


“ WHATSOEVER THINGS YE DESIRE.” 
“ NEVERTHELESS, NOT MY WILL, BUT THIN®.”’ 





2 1N WHAT SPIRII 10 PRAY: 
(a) * WHEN YE PRAY, BELIEVE.” 
“ H&E THAT COMETH TO GOD MUST BELIEVE.” | 
(b) “‘ WHEN YE STAND PRAYING, FORGIVE.” 
* FoRGIVE US OUR SINS, FOR WE ALSO FORGIVE.” 


&% 7HE EFFICACY OF PRAYER: 
“ Yep SHALL RECEIVE.” 
“ WHATSOEVER YE SHALL aSK THE FATHER IN MY 
NAME, HE SHALL GIVE IT YOU.” 


“THEY SAID, WE CANNOT TELL.” 
WHOs0 DIGGETH A PIT, 
SHALL FALL THER®IN : 
AND HE THAT ROLLETH A STONE, | 
If SHALL RETURN UPON HIM. | 





BE NOT DECEIVED; GOD IS NOT MOCKED. 





K'orcive Nor} 
' 


fy 
rin Heaven | 


ve YOU 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—Forgive, Forgive not: Green 
letters with white shade, And: white. Your Father in heav- 
en: Red ¢apitals, with yellow shade; small letters yellow. 
Will, will not: grey. Forgive you: Capitals, upper half red, 
lower half white, with yellow shading; small letters, white. 








ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


This lesson, like very many other passages in the Bible, 
contains a subtle Oriental flavor under the surface which is 
not hard to catch at first hand, but which is in general very 
hard to communicate by description ; just as it is hard to 
describe a delicate odor, or a peculiar quality of sound. 
Verses 24, 25, especially, would require a disquisition upon 
grammatical points, which would be anything but edifying 
here. Perhaps a general idea may be obtained by stating 
that when turned into an Oriental language, this passage has 
almost the same flavor as an Oriental version of the peculiar 
sententious portions of the Epistle of James; and yet to our 
English ears the two are thoroughly different. 

“ Believe that ye have received,” or the Common Version, 
“ believe that ye receive,” each alike expresses the Oriental 
conception ; a conception from which we must drop out our 
ideas of time as expressed by tenses, in order to grasp it per- 
fectly. In Greek or English we no doubt get the better and 
more spiritual sense, by understanding that the granting of 
the petition, that is, the actual assent of the petitioned, is 
made at the instant of praying, or even before (compare also 
Matt. 6: 8; Isa. 65: 24; Dan. 9: 23); so that though the 
actual performance of the thing requested may be (even 
necessarily) in the future, the petitioner may go ahead and 
act in view of and in reliance upon the fulfillment or per- 
formance of the thing thus secured. But the Oriental form 
of speech does not necessarily draw such a distinction; at 
least, it does not do so without much more express language 
than we have here. The granting the request and the full 
performance thereof (even though the latter is necessarily 
future) are hardly thus distinguished by the form of speech. 
It would not be easy for the phrase “believe that ye have 
received them” to be distinguished from “ believe that ye 
receive,” or from “believe that ye shall receive.” The 
granting and the performance would not be separated in 
either the form of speech or the conception of the petitioner 
or the petitioned. It is hard to give an actual illustration 
that fits nicely without understanding better the laws of lan- 
guage. But I remember once, talking with an Oriental 
about a proposed plan, saying that_it could be carried out if 
a certain person would do a certain thing. The reply was— 
in English—“ that is already done.’ The meaning was, his 
assent and performance are absolutely certain. The whole 








case answers very well to our common one of giving a man a 
check, instead of the actual money. 

This passage stands with a multitude of others in the 
Bible where too close a metaphysical distinction, or too close 
an interpretation according to Western ideas, altogether mars 
the beauty, if not the sense. Especially in the prophets and 
the poetical portions of the Bible, the interpretation of hosts 
of passages is to be made not as if they were a strict laying 
down of the law, to be interpreted in the light of sharp con- 
troversy, but as if the writer and the hearers were in sym- 
pathy, and the latter were intended as compassing, not nicely 
defining, the sacred writer’s meaning and feeling. Disregard 
of this consideration, no less than other coarser methods of 
procedure, has not infrequently made and strained “ proof 
texts” quite beyond the bounds of reason ; often to an extent 
that would not be tolerated in any writing on secular matters, 
or in any investigation where the reader would be expected 
to verify his references. The Gospels, too, for most purposes, 
are directed to a less intellectually refined interpretation than 
human laws or human philosophy so called. 

Much of the same sort might be said relative to the use of 
“ trespasses”” (v. 25) and itssynonyms. The more one knows 
of the Bible, especially of its impress from countries and 
languages, the more does he feel that such considerations are 
necessary if we would most nearly reach its spirit and realize 
best its glorious work for humanity, 

To see the full color of verses 27, 28, it is proper to observe 
that the “chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders” were 
the precise persons to ask such a question, if there were any 
doubt ; or indeed, had this been Jesus’ first appearance, it would 
have been their duty to ask the question any way. They are 
careful to keep within the forms of propriety and duty, although 
their past behavior had shown that its present puiting was a 
piece of hypocrisy and a trap. But it seems, except as to the 
subtlety of the trap, quite un-oriental. If a false teacher, or an 
infidel, were detected lurking near the holy place of any Ori- 
ental sect, questions and questioning would be too slow a pro- 
cess. He would be mobbed, and the ecclesiastics would be the 
leaders against him. Such, indeed, would have been in 
general the case there in the temple, amongst the Jews of the 
time. We need only recall Paul’s experience, when he was 
suspected of defiling the temple by bringing a Gentile 
stranger within its courts. But no one knows better than the 
Oriental when to be subtle and wary. The people were in no 
mood to be led as a mob against Jesus; and the only thing 
to be done was to be over strict and legal im appearance, get 
the law on their own side, and get Jesus in a trap for an open 
accusation of blasphemy. Then they could make short work 
of him perhaps, amongst the crowd assembled and assembling 
for the passover ; and if not so, they could at least raise some 
division, and get a following to help in some summary pro- 
ceeding of colorable legality. 

Jesus’ answer to the question, however, wonderful as it is, 
and telling as it would be at any age and amongst any people, 
has yet some features which, though not wholly peculiar to 
the East, are yet stronger there than here. The “answer 
me,” of verse 29, would among us only denote an appeal to 
the authority of rectitude in general, and to the rightness 
of position in the particular juncture, which a Western 
audience would acknowledge by reason of its own force as 
right and truth in bold self-assertion. But here is also the 
authority of a prophet, not only always recognized by the 
Jews (though a little late in most cases), but to this day of 
great weight amongst most Orientals. The crowd had already 
judged the case; and the “answer me” would come to their 
ears as from the divinity. Moreover, if I judge rightly by 
the analogy of numerous instances and the observation of the 
Oriental use of language, this was a direct answer to the scribes’ 
question, clothed in such indirect language as the Orientals 
love, not to be mistaken by either the scribes or the specta- 
tors. An indirect answer, wherever any quickness of wit at 
all would perceive the truth directly, is not only dearly loved 
by the Orientals, but a direct one is rather an indication of 
dullness. So perhaps the truest view is that which Oriental 
light would throw upon the scene : Jesus answers as a prophet, 
in the form of a demand whose bearing is plain to all; that 
is, a challenge to declare themselves openly, if they dare, as 
against God and his prophets. Of course the subtlety and 
non-committal quality of Jesus’ answer is understood by all 
Orientals, in its full force; but its evasiveness would seem 
rather as a fine quality and an ironical turn, rather than, as 
many of us naturally suppose, its chief quality. 

To give exact Oriental parallels to each point would be 
difficult, and perhaps it would be also tedious. But many a 
scene might be spread out here which would show the parallel 
in spirit. 

“From heaven,” since the days of the Babylonian exile, 
was a closer paraphrase for “from God” than it is in either 
Greek or English. The same thing frequently appears in 
the Oriental languages other than Hebrew. For “from 
men,” also, the Oriental expression in the Aramaic would 
commonly and naturally be “from sons of men ;” but not so 
in all the Oriental languages. The parallel of the two ex. 
pressions (both seeming to us paraphrastic) appears to consist 
in the idea of origin or descent. 
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RECENT VOLUMES OF SERMONS.* 


As a preface to our notice of several additions to the 
store of homiletical literature, we call attention to an 
essay by Professor Mahaffy, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
entitled The Decay of Modern Preaching. 

In this little volume the writer, in a very candid 
fashion, states his belief that the pulpit has lost much of 
its power, and then discusses the causes and remedies, 
He names a number of causes, grouping them as his- 
torical, social, and personal, then illustrates defective 
types of preaching, leaving but little room for a presenta- 
tion of the remedies. There are many things said here, 
and well said, that preachers might carefully consider. 
But the position of the author is a false one. He says in 
his epilogue : “ As regards the future of preaching, I con- 
fess that among the better classes, and with educated 
congregations, I think its day is gone by.” “The masses 
are still to be reached, so far as good influences go, only 
through the platform and the pulpit.” This distinction 
will not hold good. So long as oratory remains powerful 
at all, its power is not limited by factitious class distinc- 
tions. Nor is it true, in America at least, that the pulpit 
is losing its power over the “ better classes.” The edu- 
cation of preachers in the United Kingdom must be con- 
ducted on a false theory, if many of the criticisms of 
Professor Mahaffy are valid. It is indeed a misfortune 
that in England—more than in Scotland or America 
—the alternative seems to be between a university 
education and training at a theological college. The 
result is that the university men get too little special 
culture, and the theological students too little general 
culture. In America the system which adds the curricu- 
lum at the theological seminary to that of the college 
meets many of the difficulties found by Professor 
Mahaffy. He rightly objects to the phrase “sacred 
rhetoric,” but the lack of training in rhetoric he deplores 
does not exist here. His plea for orthodox preaching is 
almost unintelligible, in view of the objections he after- 
wards raises to several of the doctrines which have 
always been accepted as parts of the creed of Christen- 
dom. He goes out of his way to attack the view of 
divine sovereignty ; as it is set forth in the Scriptures, 
and not simply as a Calvinistic explanation of the Scrip- 
ture. All such views, he thinks, are due to the Semitic 
ideal of royalty, which is incompatible with the notions 
of constitutional monarchy prevalent to-day. This is 
simply farcical, The Oalvinistic Puritans beheaded 
Charles I., and nearly every republic of modern times has 
drawn its strength largely from men of pronounced Cal- 
vinistic theology. Oonstitutional government in Eng- 
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land itself would have been an impossibility had not the 
Puritans won it for her. The calm way in which 
Professor Mahaffy disposes of great truths as modified 
by the better conceptions of modern times, shows that his 
theological training has not been very thorough. Natu- 
rally enough, he is skeptical about a cure of poor preach- 
ing, and he may well be, if he has no better remedies to 
suggest. He suggests: the avoidance of extremes, 
material inducements (meaning by this, better paid deans 
and bishops, church prizes), higher culture, itiner- 
ancy, authorized sermons (which the unfit preacher may 
use), and elasticity in services. These may hold the 
masses ; as already intimated, he thinks the better classes 
are beyond preaching. We are glad to believe that 
Professor Mahaffy is wrong in his main point, for he 
gives little comfort in the closing sections of his essay. 

Passing to the volumes of sermons, we find little proof 
of the correctness of Professor Mahaffy’s statements. Of 
the five collections here noted, two are by American 
authors, both of them esteemed clergymen in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Each of these slips occasionally, 
in the use of English, shows mannerisms, but no lack of 
culture, general or special. The three Eoglish preachers 
indicate great power, each in his own way. 

Beginning nearest home, we notice Covenant Names 
and Privileges, by the Rev. Dr. Newton, which contains 
twenty sermons,—six on the covenant names of Jehovah, 
and the remainder on Christian privileges. They are all 
marked by that simplicity, directness, naturalness, and 
warmth which characterize other productions of Dr. 
Newton. The series on the “Covenant Names” may 
prove the more interesting part of the volume, but few 
readers will fail to linger for a little while over the excel- 
lent likeness of the author which faces the title-page. 

The other American collection is that of Dr. Cross. 
The name, Knight-Banneret, is derived from the first 
sermon of the series, which has for its text (Exod. 17: 15): 
“And Moses built an altar, and called the name of it 
Jehovah-nissi,” that is, Jehovah my Banner; hence 
the Christian is depicted in the discourse as a Knight- 
Banneret. There seems to be no special reason for the 
order of the twenty-two sermons which Dr. Cross has 
selected for publication. The style is at times involved, 
and the illustrations overwrought, but every page bears 
marks of earnest devotion to the Master, and of convic- 
tion that he alone can saye men. Two of the most 
remarkable discourses are that headed “Throne of 
Iniquity,” which is in fact a most vehement indictment 
of the liquor traffic; and another against profane swear- 
ing, entitled “An Odious Mouthful.” 

The three volumes from England represent three dis- 
tinct schools of thought : Mr. Jukes is mystical, Dr. Dykes 
evangelical (as that epithet is applied to a class of preach- 
ers), and Dean Stanley is himself. 

The industry of Mr. Jukes as a biblical studerft is 
well known. In The New Man and Eternal Life he dis- 
courses upon twelve seyings of our Lord in the fourth 
Gospel, each beginning with “ verily, verily.” He finds 
a higher unity in these, as indicating the distinctive life 
of the new man, evidently meaning by that Christ him- 
self and his disciples as forming one body. The author’s 
familiarity with Scripture is shown at every turn ; and his 
plan, which is consistently and ably carried out, is an 
ingenious one, though we fail to see that these sayings 
“form in themselves a distinct and perfect series,” as Mr. 
Jukes in his preface intimates is the case. 

Doubtless many will find great comfort and edification 
in the volume we are discussing ; the earnest purpose and 
Christian character of its author are manifest. But he 
assumes as settled certain methods of interpretation which 
have again and again been proyen false by their effects. 
The reiterated contrast he makes between “ flesh” and 
“spirit” is far more like Swedenborg than Paul. We 
note here also that pessimism which seems to characterize 
these later mystics, as if the Church was rushing to 
destruction but for a faithful few like themselves. Put- 
ting metaphors on all-fours has not saved the Church ; 
and the visible Church seems likely to outlive any ten- 
dency which rests upon a mystical exegesis. The difficulty 
in dealing with those who thus interpret Scripture is 
enhanced by the excellence of the men themselves. But 
be the men what they may, wellnigh every generation 
of the church militant has borne witness to the incorrect- 
ness of their method. 

The sermons of Dr. Dykes, twenty-six in number, are 
arranged in five groups, but apparently for convenience, 
and not from any distinction in the discourses themselves 
ne range of topics is from “ The first Christian apology” 

“The Ohurch in relation to her own past,” and the 
A includes doctrine and applicktion, exhortation and 





consolation. Always pointing to Christ and him cruci- 
fied, the preacher introduces great variety of illustration, 


and also sees clearly how many pre truths stand in vital 
relation to this one which is central. The discourses are 
usually brief, always animated in style, clear in state- 
ment, often illustrated up to the point of adornment, or 
descriptive to the very verge of the dramatic, Without 
analyzing more closely the preacher’s methods, we may 
say that this volume is a proof that there has been no 
real ‘‘ decay of preaching.” The discourses are adapted 
to the needs of the hour, recognize all those hindrancss 
to the writer which are peculiar to this age, and yet pre- 
sent the gospel substantially as it has been preached from 
evangelical pulpits for centuries. The last page of the 
volume is like a health-giving north-west wind after the 
pessimistic atmosphere of Mr. Jukes’ book. 

The last volume in our list is the posthumous collec- 
tion of Westminster Sermons, by Dean Stanley. They 
are all “occasional ;” five of them “on the Abbey,” 
including one on the day following the dean’s installa- 
tion, six on royal and national events, fifteen funeral 
sermons, and seven on miscellaneous subjects. Every 
discourse has that charm which readers have learned to 
expect in Dean Stanley’s writings. Onsuch “occasions” 
his peculiar graciousness and gracefulness best manifest 
themselves. The discourses connected with the Abbey 
show his love for that venerable edifice, and present 
fittingly all the rich historical, monumental, and liturgical 
associations of the spot. In the sermons on royal and 
national events, the tone is that of one part courtier (we 
use the word in no invidious sense), part scholar, and all 
patriot. The funeral discourses present most fully the 
dean’s wide sympathies. Political leaders like Palmer- 
ston and Beaconsfield, authors like Grote, Dickens, and 
Carlyle, as well as men like Maurice, Livingstone, and 
Thirlwall, are made in turn the subject of kind and not 
overwrought eulogy, to which an aptly turned moral is 
usually appended. The miscellaneous topics are treated 
in a manner that evinces the multiform character of the 
dean’s practical thought, and the width of his knowl- 
edge, albeit some inaccuracy appears. The discourse on 
American Independence is kind, but not great, although 
it has its peculiar interest for some readers. 

The first sermon in the volume is that first uttered by 
the dean after his installation, and was doubtless designed 
to set forth his feelings in assuming the new and respon- 
sible duties. It shows the preacher’s best character- 
istics, and shows also wherein he failed. The text is 
Romans 12: 1, where the apostle introduces the practical 
exhortations of that great epistle under the figure of a 
sacrifice, the new and real thaok-offering to God. Each 
point is treated clearly and earnestly, save the point of 
contact with the main thoughts which precede. The 
great scheme of redemption, on which the exhortation 
is based, is kept in the background. As part of the 
“ reasonable service,” the preacher admonishes to a study 
of the Bible, “to bring out the true meaning of each 
part of the Sacred Scriptures in its due proportions.” 
Yet from this entire discourse one could not surmise what 
great argument its text followed, nor the distinctive 
significance of the “therefore” which binds it thereto. 
Of “ faith ” nothing is said, and there is only a passing 
allusion to “ the sacrifice of the incarnation, culminating 
in the sacrifice on Calvary.” 

The name of Dean Stanley is held dear by multitudes; 
his many excellencies need no praise from us. As against 
certain tendencies in the Anglican Church he did noble 
service ; but the very rendering of that service tended to 
narrow his range of theological conviction, though it 
manifested how broad was his tolerance and charity. As 
an expounder of the word, he fails to bring out the true 
meaning of certain parts in their due proportions. 





Now that the storms of newspaper ridicule which 
greeted the first appearance of the Rev. Dr. Herrick 
Johnson’s Plain Talk About the Theatre have died away, 
it is worth while for those who wish to form an unpre- 
judiced opinion on the subject in dispute quietly to read 
over the Plain Talk which began the wordy war, the 
still Plainer TaJk which followed, and Dr. Johnson’s 
other replies, by speech and letter, to his critics,—all of 
which are presented in the new edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
book, whose title is changed to Plain Talks About the 
Theatre, 80 as to cover the enlarged table of contents. A 
reader who is unbiassed, except in so far as he has the 
world’s good at heart, can hardly come to any other con- 
clusion than that Dr. Johnson has succeeded in sustain- 
ing a damning indictment against the theatres of Chi- 


. | cago, All abstract theories aside, as to whether there is 


or is not a place in our Christian civilization for dramatic 
representations, the proved facts in this little volume are 
sufficient to show that the theatre, as it is, is one of the 
most fatal plague-spots in modern life. Another little 





book by the same author, which ought to have a quieter 
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sphere of usefulness, is Revivals, Their Place and Their 
Power, a brief but systematic compend of information 
on its subject. It contains hints on the beginning and 
conduct of revivals, the dangers which usually attend 
them and how to avoid these, and directions for the par- 
allel work which must go on contemporaneously if the 
fruits of the religious awakening are to be secured. 
The treatise is suggestive, and not its least merit is its 
simplicity of style. (Plain Talks. 16mo, limp cloth, 
pp. 88. Chicago: F. H. Revell. Price, 50 centsa.—Revi- 
vals, 16mo, limp cloth, pp. 35. Chicago: F. H. Revell 
Price, 25 cents.) 


Chestnut-tree shades and the tones of a reader’s voice 
melting into the sound of a hidden brook, are what is 
suggested by the title—Summer Stories -of Mrs. Moles- 
worthy’s latest book. It is something unusual to have a 
volume from this author without illustrations by Walter 
Crane, but the present volume comes out without any 
attempt at illustration. Nor doesitneedany. Although 
never strong or strikingly original, the tales within this 
tale are pleasingly fresh and simple, and demand no 
more intellectual eff rt in their reading than most idlers 
ean afford vo put forth in the quiet hours of a drowsy 
summer afternoon. (12mo, pp 260 New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. Price, $1 50.) 





A strange book, full of the picturesque personality of 
its writer, is Reminiscences of My Irish Journey in 1849 by 
Thomas Carlyle. It is a book which is not a book, 
being merely the rough jottings of a private diary 
thrown inside of book-covers. Everywhere grotesque, 
it is alternately saddening and diverting. Yet those 
who care to read between the lines, may learn much of Ire- 
land and more of Carlyle. Like the rest of the posthu- 
mous books of the great dyspeptic, this is edited —nomi- 
nally—by Mr. Froude. (16mo, portrait, pp. v, 227. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


And here we have A Practical Method for Learning 
Spanish by a native Spaniard, A. Ramos Diaz de Vil- 
legas. The practical method consists of reading off the 
short Spanish stories which are printed on one page, and 
the line-for-line English translation on the page oppo 
site. Then follow stories without a translation, but with 
explanatory foot-notes, familiar phrases in English and 
Spanish, a short vocabulary, and a list of irreguiar verbs. 


(16mo, pp. 137. New York: William 8. Gottsberger. 
Price, 75 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—_———— a 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
New Brunswick, special, provincial, at Fredericton . Aug. 1, 2 
Maritime Provinces, provincial, at Dartmouth, N. S..Aug. 4-6 
Prince Edward Island, special, provincial, at Charlotte- 


TR ciiticmunsin dnchtannn -as— onsen cacisannne eee &, § 
Newfoundland, special, provincial, at St. Johns.._. Aug. 18-20 
Kentucky, state, at Danville_................._ August 22-24 
Vermont, state] at Montpelier_.......... ... September 13, 14 
Kansas, state, at Lawrence_._.__ .._.._...--..-. October 10-12 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton............-..-._October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Hallowell __...._....__.___.____ October 24-26 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence.......-.---- November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord ..._._---- November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton__............November 14-16 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Hebrew Summer School, at Morgan Park, near Chicago, 
PP OT IE iat ee Reh Be July 11 to Aug. 19 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, near San- 
GOMEY, ORIG on ncrsamtiingicidi cexnicilntind uandiaoimdunten July 19-31 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wis- 
consi .... ....-------.--........-.----July 25 to Aug. 4 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland -____________.. July 26 to August 2 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland ......_________July 26 to August 2 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
a ee ee August 1-15 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
TOG Riiies~consmnctatguneee et tee August 1-21 
Bible Revision Assembly, at Cottage City, Mass_____ Aug. 8-10 
New England Sunday -school Assembly, at Framingham, 
Massachusetts ......-----------.-......-.-.August 22-30 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—It is noteworthy that the Sunday-school convention 
which was held at Los Angeles, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, July 11 and 12, was the first ever held in Lower 
California, The work made a good beginning ; reports 
were obtained from various Sunday-schools, and the dis- 
cussions of the convention turned oa the practical ques- 





tions of how to reach those outside of the Sunday-school, 
and on the best methods of Sunday-school work. The 
discussion on teachers’ meetings was conducted by Mr. 
George T. Hanly. 


—Although the local attendance was large at the recent 


convention of the West Virginia Sunday-school Associa-: 


tion, held at Hartford Citv, the general attendance was 
smaller than was expected. It was owing to this reason 
that enough money could not be raised by the conven- 
tion to set it right financially. The president for next 
year is Mr. W. B. Thomson of Wheeling; the secretary, 
Mr. 8. K. Jacobs of Worthington ; and the treasurer, 
Mr. J. M. Chapman of Hartford City. The next con- 
vention is to be held at Moundsville, on the fourth Tues- 
day of May, 1883. 


—Here is a letter from a correspondent in Gansevoort, 
New York, which forms an appendix to the report «hich 
appeared in this column of the last union Sunday school 
convention of Saratoga County. This correspondent 
writes: “ At our last convention several persons volun- 
teered to go at the call of the president and secretary 
and do mission work as they should direct. As the sum- 
mer months were opening, they were called upon, and 
readily responded. They went two by two, as did the 
disciples, and visited every school district in four of our 
northern and most neglected towns, appointing, as they 
went, a canvasser in each district, and placing in their 
hands a uniform canvass book with which they should 
visit every family, and take an accurate census in the 
interest of the Sunday-school cause. As a result, eight 
new Sunday-schools were organized on one day, and the 
Bible is being carried to every child in the county.” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—A change has been made in the arrangements for the 
special provincial convention of New Brunswick, origi- 
nally announced as to be held at St. John. The place of 
meeting has been changed to Fredericton; the date 
remains the same. An informal meeting may, however, 
be held at St. John, a few days later. 


—To the previous announcement that Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 
of Illinois, would be present at all the special provincial 
conventions, except that of Newfoundland, it is to be 
added that Mr. W. OC. Whitney, of Massachusetts, is ex- 
pected to attend the New Brunswick, Maritime Provinces, 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland conventions. 
Meetings will not be held at Quebec and Montreal. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, the widow of President Lin- 
coln, died at Springfield, Illinois, July 16. 


—Professor G. B. Willcox, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, is to write the weekly Sunday-school lesson 
notes for The Advance. Dr. Willcox was for a long time 
the pastor of Mr. Henry P. Haven, “ the model superin- 
tendent.” 

—On reading President Magoun’s statement of the 
needs of the recently devastated Iowa College, a gentle- 
man of Worcester, Massachusetts, who prefers to remain 
anonymous, promptly sent him a handsome check by 
way of expressing his sympathy. 

—On the morning of Thursday, Bishop Levi Scott, the 
senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died 
at his home near Odessa, Delaware, near which also he 
was born in 1802. Dr. Scott was elected to his episcopate 
in 1852, and from that time until 1880 he actively fulfilled 
its duties. During the last two years his health gradually 
failed ; so that his death was not unexpected. 


—Twenty-five years ago, the first state Sunday-school 
Convention of modern times in Connecticut, was held in 
Hartford. The Connectieut Sunday School Record, in 
referring to this fact, notes that at least six of the super- 
intendents who were then active in the work are still in 
charge of their respective schools. They are as follows : 
Messrs. John Wiard, New Britain; Willis S.‘Bronson, 
Hartford; R. A. Robbins, Wethersfield ; John G. North, 
New Haven; A. F. Abbott, Waterbury; A. A. Parker, 
Montville. 


GENERAL. 


—Two prizes, one of fifty dollars and the other of 
twenty-five dollars, are offered by the London Sunday- 
school Union for the two essays which shall best show to 
the young the evils of the tobaceo habit. The papers 
must be presented not later than September 3, and must 
not contain more than five thousand words. 


—Two hundred is the average hot-weather attendance 
of the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Atlanta, 
Georgia. At the second quarterly examination of the 
school for this year, there was a special examination of 


the fifty primary scholars in the school. The little ones 
recited perfectly the golden texts, the titles of the lessons, 
and the lesson topics; and made a good examination on 
the lesson facts. ~ 


—lIn one section, comprising eighteen communities, 
recently visited by an American Sunday-school Union 
missionary, whose province lies in North Carolina and 
Weatern Pennsylvania, the only regular religious services 
on Sunday are those of the Sunday-school. This mis- 
sionary in May and June organized and furnished eleven 
new Sunday-schools, aided other twenty six, and traveled 
more than a hundred miles on foot. 


—Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey’s work in Scotland will 
terminate with the month of August; and already a 
definite programme has been drawn up for the projected 
campaign in England. The month of September will bs 
given principally to work in the Welsh towns. In October 
the evangelists will make a visit to Paris, and engage in 
work there among the English and Americans. The 
work in England will be resumed November 4, and con- 
tinued during the remainder of 1882; but errly in Janu- 
ary of next year the evangelists will cross to Ireland, 
where they will labor for five weeks, returning to Eng- 
land on February 7, when the North of England cam- 
paign will be commenced. About the middle of April, 
both evangelists will return to America for a few months 
and then go back to England, this time almost exclusively 
for work in London. Mr. Sankey is still traveling in 
Germany, with his sick son. 








THIS AND THAT. 


ee 


That is a happy hit which the Christian at Work makes 
in reply to Matthew Arnold’s remark that “the Protes- 
tant idea of heaven is that of a glorified, unending tea- 
meeting.” Our contemporary suggests that Matthew 
Arnold’s idea of heaven is that “of a place where a select 
coterie of literary gentlemen can criticise Almighty God 
to all eternity.” 


A correspondent from South Carolina, moved by recent 
references—in connection with one of the lessons of the 
International series—to the looseness of divorce laws in 
many parts of the country, emphasizes the fact that 
“there is no divorce law in South Carolina, and there is 
no cause or ground upon which a divorce can lawfully be 
given ”—in that state. This is certainly to the credit of 
South Carolina, and is so far an example of good to the 
rest of the country. 


A florist was so absorbed in his “cuttings,” that he did 
not notice the approach of a customer, nor hear his “ Good- 
morning” till it was twice spoken. Then he apologized, 
saying: “ You see one must put his whole mind on these 
young things, if he would have them do well ; and I can- 
not bear that one should die on my hands, for I should 
feel almost as if I had murdered it by neglect.” It isa 
pity that more Sunday-school teachers do not have the 
same loving anxiety in regard to their scholars that the 
florist exhibited over his cuttings. They ought to see 
that, if they would have them do well, they must put their 
whole mind and heart upon their teaching and training. 
As it is—and it is a fearful thought—too many die ou 
their hands—“ murdered by neglect.” 


To be accurate in little things is the best way to become 
accurate in everything. And no one knows how many 
of the great annoyances of life spring from the little 
habits of carelessness, and the little inaccuracies of detail, 
which one is often content to let slip rather than 
make, at the proper time, the slight exertion necessary 
to complete-some seemingly unimportant duty. A hint 
in this line may be drawn from a recent letter of a New 
England professor, one of the valued contributors to The 
Sunday School Times, whose letters are always marked 
by clearness of penmanship and minute attention to 
punctuation. He writes : 

I do not know that I ever told you why, in superscribing a 
letter, I write the name of the state in full. I do so under the 
advice of a post-office official. “Sir,” said he, “clerks in 
their hurry rarely look at anything but the name of the state. 
And if a letter gets into the right state, it will easily get into 


the right town.” I have followed the advice, and found my 
account in it. 


One of the most threatening social dangers in the near 
future of the United States is the peril of over-abundant 
prosperity. Day by day the statesmen at the Capitol are 
devising ways and means to guard and foster American 
wealth, but there are few, at the Capitol or elsewhere, 





who either recognize, or care to provide against, the 
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perils of mental and moral disintegration 
which follow prosperity as the shadow does 
the substance. In not a few European 
countries, the duty of a wise and economi- 
cal use of money and power is enforced by 
harsh necessity; in America, at present, 
the danger is that both will be lavished 
without purpose and without conscience 
on the pleasures and whims of the moment. 
In view of these perils, some facts regard- 
ing personal expenditure, as brought out 
by a writer in The North American Review, 
are worthy of serious consideration, That 
writer says : 

Passion, not principle, holds the purse-strings ; 
desire, not duty, keeps the cash-book. It is 
seldom, indeed, that conscience controls the 
exchequer, and when it does, the fact is chroni- 
cled as prodigious. .. . More money is spent 
for tobacco than for bread ; more for spirits than 
for wine; more for wine than for baths, or 
means of preserving health and increasing vigor 
by exercise; more for amusement than for 
instruction ; more for theatres than for churches. 
Actors, singers, and dancers are paid ten times 
as much as teachers and preachers are. The 
popular player who entertains people, . . . and 
is not associated with any of the means whereby 
human welfare is promoted, becomes in a year 
many times richer than the professor who 
devotes his life to the acquisition and diffusion 
of knowledge, or the philanthropist who spends 
his soul for his kind. . . . People who will not 
give dimes in charity give dollars to witness a 
foot-race or see a clown. 





Hand-shaking is a power. The poli- 
tician employs it with effect to win votes. 
The Devil’s recruiting officers make free 
and constant use of it. The church only 
is chary in itsemployment. In the hearti- 
ness of their greetings, the saloons try to 
make it appear that the churches are cold, 
and have no cordial welcome for those 
who drop in to their meetings. The result 
is that the saloons have gained, and the 
churches lost, many a promising, warm- 
hearted, socially inclined young man. A 
warm grasp of the hand might have re- 
tained them. The cordial feeling is in the 
churches, There is more real warmth in 
them than in the saloons, but the members 
have not been trained to show it. Let it 
be manifested. Organize a hand-shaking 
brigade, if necessary—of every member of 
thechurch, Stop after the prayer-meeting 
a little, for practice—don’t shoot for the 
door as if you were glad to get out of such 
a place. But don’t shake hands as a mere 
formality—put your heart into it. 





Every follower of Christ can do a great 
deal of good—if he only tries. It is not 
that his talent is small, but that he does not 
use it, that stands in the way of one’s 
usefulness. The Rev. Spencer Compton 
tells of an experience at sea that well sets 
forth the good that one can do with a little 
means, if its possessor only is willing and 
quick-witted enough to make use of them. 
There was a cry on deck of “ Man over- 
board!” Mr, Compton was in his cabin. 
He felt that he would be useless on deck, 
but, thinking of what Ae could do, he 
seized upon the idea of holding his lamp 

its 


would shine out upon the sea. In a 
moment he heard the cry, “It’s all right!’ 
That timely light had shown the sailors 
where to cast the knotted rope, so that it 
reached the man struggling in the water. 
It was merely a little lamp, but what if he 
had not used it! Shine your light, and 
many may yet glorify your Father which 
is in heaven. A steadily shining little 
lamp is better than an unused electric light 
with a forty-foot reflector. 





Although the apostle Paul did charge 
Timothy to hold fast the form of sound 
words which he had heard, he did not 
mean that he should held their form with- 
out their meaning. Yet there are teachers 
who think their whole task is acoomplished, 





if their pupils are able to rattle off the 
rules of grammar or the memory verses, 
although the pupils may not have gained 
a single definite idea in the process of 
committing them. Dr, Alexander Bain, 
the noted logician, touches on the intel- 
lectual peril of all mere learning by rote 
when, commenting on the memorizing of 
poetry, in his essay on The Mother 
Tongue, he says : 

As to the intellectual worth of the acquire- 
ment, ... granting the facility in treasuring 
up compositions in poetry, we must not be 
blind to its weaknesses. The form, the com- 
pactness, the feeling, the touches of lofty dic- 
tion,—transport us with the piece as a whole, 
without our troubling ourselves, about the 
meanings of the parts ;— least of all, of the in- 
dividual words, . . . Take, as an example, the 
following couplet, and note the source of its 
impressions on a youthful mind :— 


“Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart, and eagle eye.” 


It is quite enough to commend the couplet to 
a lusty youthful soul, that it draws upon the 
egotistic feeling, by the fact of sharing the 
spirit of some lord, no matter who, or what, he 
is lord of. The meaning of “‘ Independence ” 
is not thought of at all; nay, little is done 
even to conceive the “lion heart” or “ eagle 
eye.” The lines would have their full inspira- 
tion, and would find a ready admission to the 
young memory, if they were written :— 


Thy spirit, Mumbo Jumbo, let me share, 
Lord of the Tweedle-dum and Noodle-three. 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


OUTSIDE DUTIES OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


(J. M. Howard, D.D., in the Waynesburgh 
Independent. } 


The superintendent outside the Sunday- 
school should cultivate earnest enthusiasm 
for his work. He needs to seek and bear 
about with him in heart and lifea working 
faith. Goodness is indispensable, but 
mere passive goodness, mere breathing, 
singing, piety, is not the stuff that teachers 
and superintendents are made of. Good- 
ness must be set on fire; piety must do 
more than sing, it must flame into earnest- 
ness and energy. There must be a long- 
ing to teach souls and save souls, and a 
belief that souls may, in the Sunday-school, 
be so taught and saved. And the burning 
rays of this conviction and earnestness 
must be made to converge on his own 
school. Zeal, if it profits its possessor or 
the world, must embody itself somewhere. 
The superintendent’s zeal must spend its 
best energy on the school he governs. 
Strength is useless unless it takes hold 
somewhere and lifts. Thesuperintendent’s 
whole strength is to take hold where he is 
called to preside. The main cause of 
failure is the lack of this special, energetic 
concentration. The best results never 
come without it. We must believe success 
possible and important, and then work for 
it with all our might. When a preacher 
puts his. whole soul into his discourse, 
feeling that the most important event then 
taking place on earth is the preaching and 
hearing of that sermon, his words have 
new and irresistible power. The superin- 
tendent who, from Monday to Saturday, is 
impressed and weighed upon with the 
importance of the school and the teaching 
hour, will make that hour tell for good, 
Do you ever lie awake thinking of your 
school? Do you deny yourself ease and 
rest seeking to add to its power praying for 
its success? If not, your first duty outside 
the school is, in your closet, on your knees, 
to seek this special earnest consecration, 
this working faith. 

Outside the Sunday-school the super- 
intendent needs to be an industrious and 
systematic student and worker; he must 
study the Bible as a whole, and, week 
after week, prepare himself on the weekly 
lessons. He may have to teach a class, 








He should be prepared to lead the study 
in teachers’ meetings. He must conduct 
the review. He should be able to ask 
questions. He should be able to answer 
questions. He cannot direct and inspire 
others in a lesson he himself has not studied. 
He must give tone and direction to the 
whole teaching exercise. He must adapt 
the hymns tothetheme. The whole order 
of exercise should be thought out and 
mapped out in the superintendent’s brain. 
Each session must be planned. Every 
exercise must be prepared for. Have you 
no time? We find time in what we reduce 
to system and regularity. The busiest 
men have found time, even without much 
system, to court and marry their wives. If 
a hundred dollars, or two hundred, could 
be added to your salary daily by saving a 
half-hour daily, you would then systemize, 
and economize, and save it; you can save 
that much time for lesson study, Our best 
prepared superintendents are our busiest 
businessmen, They find time because they 
feel it important. So can you should you 
feel it important. 

If the superintendent is a good man, if 
he is full of energy and enthusiasm for 
his school, if he is industrious and sys- 
tematic in work, if he has the loving and 
affable spirit that wins souls and makes 
peace, he must daily seek a higher than 
humanhelp. He must bea man of prayer. 
Daily communion with God is the only 
source of spiritual power. After all is 
said, this is the most important of all. 
By it alone can the superintendent enter 
theschool full of sympathy with the truth to 
be taught, with the learners, and with God. 

Second, the superintendent needs not 
merely to get and keep himself ready, but 
must get things ready. Outside accessories 
must be prepared. The room must be in 
readiness, warmth and ventilation must be 
secured; seats and tables, books, organs, 
and blackboards must be arranged. The 
superintendent must, outside the school 
hour, make sure that all these things are 
in the best possible order. No janitor can 
be trusted to perfect all these arrangements. 
Beginning with the week, the superintend- 
ent should bring together that combination 
of circumstances and things which will 
secure the highest possible results in the 
supreme hour when the lesson is to be 
taught. When the hour to begin comes, 
he should begin. Whatever has been done 
or neglected outside, he must not now 
waste the precious opportunity by lack of 
promptness inside. The time is short at 
best; not a minute is to be wasted. All 
preliminaries should therefore be arranged 
beforehand. Those who make castings 
spare no pains in getting things ready. 
There must be no confusion, no stopping 
to fix the molds, no hunting up new help- 
ers, after the iron js melted. So the pre- 
cious Sabbath hour, when it is time to im- 
part the burning truths of God’s word, 
should not be wasted in aimless hesitation 
or unprepared delay. Have things ready. 
Begin on time. 

Third, the superintendent outside the 
Sunday-school room must get people 
ready. He cannot do all that needs doing 
outside. He must enlist others to aid in 
the work, He is to be an organizer, a 
general. He must learn how to set others 
to work. He must organize a well-pre- 
pared corps of teachers and officers, and, 
by their co-operation, secure a full and 
regular attendance of interested pupils. 
By perseverance and tact and energy this 
can be done in time. Wherever it is not 
done, or in the way of being done, the 
fault lies at the superintendent’s door. Of 
course it will require grace and tact, of 
course he must seek the charity that suf- 
fereth long, and the patience that endureth 
all things, and the perseverance that never 
faileth. But all things are possible to him 
that believes and labors and endures, 
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A correct statement of the ciroulation of The 
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For particulars as to Seaside 8. 8. Assem- 
bly, see advertisement in The Sunday 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. Dr. W. H. PAR- 
MELEE, Toledo, O., says: “I have pre- 
scribed the ‘acid’ in a large variety ot 
diseases, and have been amply satisfied 
that it is a valuable addition to our list of 
medicinal agents.” 








The New Sunday-school Song Book. 
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$112.00, ae ro Good, second ~~ = and a little 
soiled, 1 perfect and in good order, have been 

ratty ft ET ty 


Send for particulars. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


1% NASSAU S81., NEW YORK. 


"BEES It R are ip HONEY. reated tn 


We will with pleasure RK a re pe? & 








BEE Tuna with 
a descriptive price-list of the latest im am, td 
Mives, Honey Extractors, Art: 
Section Honey KBox = journass, 


i ure, 
Rimply send vour address cn a postal c 
. to AMOBT, ROOT Medina Ohi, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


An 8 page, Monthiy. aay - Lew 4 Newspaper, 
Yevoted to M emp 
TEMPERANCE AND THE 8. SABBATH. 
Published not to make money, but to do good. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


ve wa send The Outlook for the first at yoar, postage 
34 to any person who will send his address 
5 Cents, which is the lowest club rate, 


Address, THE OUTLOOK, 
Sample copies free, Crentau 4. ¥ 


SYMBOL GIFTS sx.-'Gi-ettn 
ae 








Fond 1Oe- tos or why Bud with circu 
Fourth Ave.. w ork 


$10. 00 Worth pode Books ee Ser 01.20! Satietnction 


Ivie & Oo.. <4 a Rose street. AM, 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE 
PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST, 

THE BEATITUDES, 

THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 











Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. Ne 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 


each. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
PaearLE SF; mitt Academy. For 
circulars, address C.J.WRIGHT A.M., Prin. 
yavixe pAE! LE tase man 
burg, near Harrisburg). q 
REV. T. P. KOE, ‘AM. 











. President. 

LADIES’ HOME SEMINARY. — Safe, 
yo h, pleasant. 18th . 16 boarders, Rev. 

W.M. Principal, Hightsiown, New Jersey. 
Bah tnt Pete, Frm ett ipl tannstetee AEA 
ford College P.O., 
H AV ERFORD COLLEGE, Haver oliege FO. 
miles 1rom Philadelphia. Under care of Society of 
Friends. Classical and Scientific Courses. For circu- 





lara address Peorrasor Arie O THOM sn Prefect. 


For Young Ladies 

Gannett Institute Boston, Maas. 
The 2th year will begin Wednesday, Sept 27, 1882. 
For catalogue and circular. apply to Rev. Gro. Gan- 
wert, A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass, 

LEN WOOD INSTITUTE, 
MATAWAN,N. J. 

A Home Boarding Schoo! for bothsexes Only $60 
aterm Send fo :atalogue and be convinced of its 
excellence. CHARLES JACOBOS, A. M., Principal. 


MISS ANABLE’S 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 1350 Pine 
St. Philed’a. The 34th SCHOOL Y EAR wiil begia on 
Wednesday, Sept. 20:h, 1882. Primary classes formed. 


“OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY. 


Admits both sexes. No saloon vemptations. I[nstruc- 
tion thorough. Centrally lo ated Tuition only $30 ver 

ear. Fall term A 1. President H. A. THUMP- 
bo. , D.D., Westerville, Ohio. (Mention this paper.) 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

Fuil course TWO YEARS; shorter course, one year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete course 
of light gymnastics. Term begins Oct. 5. Application 
at | Somerset St.. Boston, Mass., October ist to 5th. 
from 10 to 2 A. For catalogues apply to R. R. 
RAYMOND. Prin. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
CHENSTE 2ist year opens *eptember 13. New 
buildings. Superior accommodations. Appointments 
complete. English, Collegiate, Chemical, Civil Kn- 
er Courses, conferred. Col. THEO. 
YATT, President. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 

FULL COLLEGIATE Course ot Study. Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsur- 
eeaeee. Ss. beauty and healthfulness. Session begins 

ber 13, 1882. Send tor catalogue. 
K. S. FRISEKEE, D.D.. President. 

OBCESTER ACADEMY.—A Preparatory 
Scnooi in its jorty-ninth year, liberally endowed, 
beauty and hea'thfulness ot location. 
Full courses of ; hers able and experienced 
men. Fits for college or scientific school ; instruction 
thorough and comprehensive; individual needs care- 
fully m. ry, philosophi- 

= “a. 


ad scholarships. Catal ree. 
"s,and scholars 
LEAVENWORTH, ‘AM. Prin. Worsener, Mass. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY. 


A thoroughly organized coll for the higher educa- 
tion of women. Classical, Seientific, Musical, Art, 
an ory cou The bes advantages at 
the lowest terms. Steam heating in all the buildings. 


Pply to 
Miss ANNA P. SILL, Rockford, I. 


RB. WARKING’S BUOABUVING SCHOUL, 
The hkeepsie (N.Y¥.) Misitary Insti- 
tate. Boys of all fitted for Business or College. 
B. J. , the historian, writes: *“ For years be- 
fore our son was under your care, I knew from parents 
and pupils the value of your training of the young. 
ere he to pursue studies in school any longer, we 
should feel that t> have him under your instruction 
would bea real blessing to him.’’ Send for circular 
with mces. Terms, $400. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


For Young Ladies, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Has accomplished instructors, ample cabinets. 
Every way superior facilities, in a tocation of un- 
rivaled beauty. Address 

Rev. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal. — 


Blair Presbyterial Academy 


will on Tuesday, September 6. Pupils 
prevared by careful ‘and th rough instruction for Col- 
ege or for Business. Advanced studies for Young 
es—Music, French, German. The si'uation is 
healthy and a A the home comfortable; the 
mod 8 | terms for ministers and 

candidates. H. D.GREGOKY, A.M., Ph.D., Prin. 
BLAIRSTOWN, New Jersey. 


a a . 
Dana’s Musical Institute, 
WABBREN, OHIO. 

Gives instructions in ail Departments of Music with 

o and systematic course of stady, 

and a Faculty of the highest excellence and efficiency 

Terms, uding use of instrument, books, and sheet- 

music, 81 per year. Will open Monday, Sep- 
tember 4th next. Send for Catalogue, 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 















































MUSIC Sithones tancuaces. 
ARTS, ELOCUTION & PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


SPLENDIDLY FURNISHED. 

IN THE HEART OF BOSTON. 
RARE ADVANTAGES, LOW nope 
~~ SEND FOR CIRCULAR. E.TOURJEE. 
MONSON ACADEMY, Wii" becin “iis next 


mn its next 
school year AUGUST 30. Full Classical and English 
courses of study for both LADIES AND GENTLE- 

EN. Loca’ in Western Massachusetts, in a place 
easy of access, beautiful, and healthy ; in the midst 
of a Christian pe ple deeply interested in its wel 
fare, and under the direction of efficient teachers, 
it offers good ties for acquiring an education. 





For catal or other intormation, address 
GEORGE J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Principal, 
Monson, Massachusetts 





THE UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER. 


Open to either sex. Nearly $0@in attendance. Large 
endowment. Collegiate department re 7 — pped 
Standard of study ranks with the first. ern lan- 
guages thoroughly taught. Musical Department newly 
organized. Pre tory Department conducted by 

manent teachers embraces all primary studies. 

ligionus influences predominate. Expenses very 
low. Aid given where needed. A thorough education 
at smail expense. Send for catalogue fore going 
elsewhere. Hl term Opens September 13th. Address, 


Rev. A. A. E, TAYLOR. D. D., Pres., Wooster, 0. 
FEMALE 


PITTSBURGH couzzcn 


Pietinet Schools of Liberal Arts, Music, Drawing, 
and Painting, Elocntion, Modern Languages. etc.. etc. 
26 Teachers. 483 Pupils. 100 Fell Music 

me for $18. in the Uonservatory eof Music con- 
nected with the college. Charges less than any equa) 
scheol, 2th year opens Sept. 5. 1862, Send to 
Rev. I. ©. PEBSHIAG, D.D. 
Pitisburgh, 











THE OLD AND NEW VERSIONS 


BEGINNING WITH THE NEXT NUMBER (that for July, August and September), The 
Scholars’ Quarterly will give, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson text. On the 
cover will be a finely engraved picture of the interior of the Golden Gate at Jerusalem, showing 
in the background the Mount of Olives, with the roads leading to Bethany. In the DOUBLE 
PAGE grouping ot picture helps to the lessons of the quarter, will be found, Ancient and Modern 
Jerusalem, Bethany, The Region of Bethphage, Jericho, The Road to Jericho, Exterior of the 
Golden Gate, Tower in the Vineyard, Ancient Wine Press, Fig Tree, High Priest, A Scourge, 
Roman Penny, etc. The varied lesson helps of the Quarterly will be more helpful than ever. 
The eight pages of music, and the well-arranged Order of Service, will be attractive features. 

THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is 
wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 
hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 
copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each. To supply a class, costs, for instance, 
as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 
year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


TO INTRODUCE IT. To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 
year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates, 
Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 
The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial 
plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents; five copies, 18 
cents ; these rates which are much below cost, are only for NEw trial-orders. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Voice Building Lessons by Mail. 


Incredible results both in singing and speaking. 
compass extended from two to five notes, and quality of 
nant throughout its entire compass. Vocal detects successfully treated. Impedi 





Volume ot voice more than doubled 
oice made absolutely pure ana reso- 


removed, and the voice intelligently and successfully cultivated, by lessons ae — 
singers, the advantages arg almost beyond numbering. Public speakers, readers, and 


actors gain from their increased compass such richly modulated in 
enlarged volume of tone such striking contrasts of power, that the grand faults of monotony 
and mannerism give’ place to a varied and’ effective delivery. To teachers of the voice, 
whether for elocution or singing, these lessons’ by mail afford a thoroughly digested plan for assail- 
ing all radical faults of throat or respiration, besides giving definitely the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which artistic vocal effort must be based. Even piano teachers who have had 
the requisite mental discipline in musical forms, but who have had no experience with the 
voice, may confidently adopt this additional and lucrative branch of their profession after a 
careful and systematic study of the lessons by mail. Stammerers can be most successfully 
treated by a special course which expands the chest, improves the voice, and gives a clear and 
distinct enunciation of the most difficult and troublesome combinations. These exercises have 
been developed from a study of nearly all the prevailing systems of this country and of Europe 
and a more minute knowledge of anatomy and physiology. They furnish a most complete 
system for the voice. One of the particularly welcome features is that the voice, when nor- 
mally trained and exercised, can be used with equal facility either in singing or ing 
This has been proven in many cases, as scores of enthusiastic testimonials attest, coming from 
heads of conservatories, teachers of the voice, public singers, lawyers, actors, amateurs readers 
public speakers, and clergymen of all sects, whose vocal powers were failing. i ; 


giving full particulars, sent free. Sample lesson by mail sent upon receipt of one dollar. 
AUTHOR OF | 


“The Human Voice in Song,” R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 

“The Speaking Voice,” | 1514 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

“The Cause and Cure of Sjgmmering.” | Voice Specialist, Vocalist, and Elocutionist 
Principal ot The Normal @mservatory of Singing, Elocution, and Vocal Training. 


LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itself, with questions, notes, home ngs, marginal references, ete. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail inample time fordistribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
yaar. or = cents a pee. and - same ayer ert rate y* larger or er quantities. Con- 
sideri amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care its preparation, thi 
is the c cenent Lowe Leaf in use” une . given to its mn, this 

THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, wh 
have Seed to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf foreach Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of Ses Bee of the country, and is sure to come into 

earn value, 
Price, 80 cents hundred a month, and the same ionate rate for larger or sma) 
. Jeon taken for less than a full cal month, m cod 


Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 


flections, and from their 


, 





80 £T, there was a discussion in a mectfng Ay hie Ee. mS 1 7 tenden 

“Some w 001 su n 

question, ‘ How can we increase the reading or study of the lessons in the homes of the alt the 

my ——— ee oy" that the lessons were not studied and not often even the session of the 
ool commen D 





thrown cut at the meeting develo into this experimental plan. A ‘ 

a with some simple questions, mpaces allow of an answer being written ps B --r os 
question. One or two of the questions ed tor replies outside of the immediate lesson, the references being 
given, thus mecensitading the opening of the Bible itself to get the answers. The replies were required to be 
written with ink, and this the scholar would have to do at home. Each ‘Question Leal’ ended wiih the ques- 
tion: ‘ Have you read this lesson at home?’ and each leaf was required to be signed by the scholar. e 
experiment was tried y ay oy or nine of our active schools, and the result was so satistactory that it has been 
resolved to vontinue it for the remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the Quarterly Review.” 

From H. B. White. Superiniendent of M Mission Sande-echest, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“ We have used the Question Papers daring this quarter with very satistactory results They have induced 
more lesson study at home by the scholars, and exci an interest in the lessons among many of the poe. 
[ often hear now Of the parents sitting down with their children to help study out the answers, that the right 
answers may written.” 

From D W. Mc Wiltiams. of the Lafayette Avenue Presb. 8. &. (Rev. Dr. Curler’ 2). 

“The pian works well. 1am pleased witn what | see of its resuitsin our school. ... Asa tather, too, of 
tour Sunday-school scholars, I am gratified with what the Question Papers lead to at home.” 

uv. A. FB. Schauffier, Pastor of Olivet Mission, New York. 

es some = our clases resets } pave Sow scenes by this Fa nas y which have been reached in ne other 
way. Scholars who never loo e lesson have nm allured to study. 2 Parents have been 
help SOH with its lessons. On the whole I feel the plan = sa rr chon 


th 
OHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


In ordering goods, or in 
will oblige 
The Suctday 








making inquiry concerning anything advertised in thie \ 
, a well as the advertiser by stating that you saw the adeortieoment an 














EDUCATIONAL. 
SHORTHAND Zr2t.'3.tet33% 
BAST 5 eve Caicago University, Caicago, Hh. _ 
Gotie deere, Cg NA Nea ice 
n. ren 

the Principal, i Mrea EMILY NETAON, 
OSG a A tur Young Ladies, 

1519 Walnut St., Philadelphia, will re-open for the 
Fall Session 8 pt. 21. Home puptis limited. 
HOUGHTON S@MENAMY for xou Lawes 

Advan unsa: 


er Ree- 
ord or catalngne address A G Renenicr.Clinton N.Y. 


Wt NOUTTANGMAR ACADEMY, 
Young Men and Loe 


hiv for 
Pe neers. C peuteD A Me 





Guo, K. B 

Co., Maryland 

$e MELATAMY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, . fita Boys tor Business, Scientific 

Schools, and Coll 27th year begins Rept. 1% For 

circular, apply to C, B. M ALF. A.M... Sop't. 

Ow ny AND MOME INNS TATU TB, 

to Young adit. ‘oll soutee Ya srry doparizent 

Pleasant rooms; good table; terms moderate. 

ROANOKE FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Danville, Va. All the appointments of best schools. 
Climate excellent whole session. Expenses $°70 to $225. 


West Chestnut Street institute. 
Sept Ih 16d, at 450 Chestnut attest West Phlia 
MRM. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


Morgan Park Military Academy, 
catiege , Sclentific - 1. or etneee gend to Cant, 


. KIRK TALCOTT., Principal, Morgan Park 
Cook County, TI... tor catalnene, vate 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 
PovuGcHKEEPsI®, N. Y. A complete college course 
tor women, with Schoo!s of Painting and Music, and 
@ preparatory department. Catalogues sent. 
8S. L, CALDWELL, D.D,, President. 
k 


Siglar preenam School, 
al 























M,N. Y¥. 
A select Boarding Schoo! tor 25 Boys. Fits them to 
take the est rank at ie. For circulars address 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale.) 





Western Female Seminary, 


OXFORD, Onro. Mr. Horyvoxe Pian. 

The 28th year will commence Sept. Board, 
Tuition, Fuel, and List 170 annum, Send for 
catalogue to MISS H PEABODY, Prin. 





a Special 
asic. ‘Fine Arts @ specialty. Highest standard 
teachers. W' 


u Tr 
REV. J. O. CALDWELL. D.D., President. 
ACADEMY. 
with Musical Institute and 
Ry | 1802. Both Sexes. 
forts. Charmingly on Narragansett Bay. 
on route from N. Y. to Boston. Grand op- 
— peony tag ~~ act ong rn 
m 7. Catalogue . D. 
BLA ESLER 4 , Principal, tG 


wich, R.I. 


Lawrenceville Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
and . Number was a ot — 


heart and manners ae 
for healthfulness, eareens @ rural surroundings, and 
Rev. R. HAMILL DAVIS, Ph.D. Principal. 
Lake Erie Seminary, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Mt. Holyoke Plan. 
wn F eee Year —=— 
study recen 
ished. Hy. 











cegin or Batiding 
veher ‘Board and Tuition, $1 Pas For files: 
Traini dolar or catalog’ “addres 
MISS EVANS, Principal. 
isaa. FREEHOLD INSTITUTE. 1:2. 
Nextt 

lege or tov Rodkpam Coapee-ct 
Departments: 
tal Discipline. tast of a welbargs aed family. F 
Ca ing full information and list of prom! 


nent men’s Sone how in attendance, address the Prin. 
. A. G. CHAMBERS, A. M., Freehold, N. J., 


Lake Forest University. 


COLLES® E—Three courses; open to both sexes. 











ACADEMY—Ciassical and English. Gives th: 
best of training for college or basiness ‘ 
wan 


vantages ofered and th: 
of training given. On Lake Michigan. 


YO PUEST. UREGORY. Leke Forest, I. 
PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers. 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 

The business of this 

1. To supply hols and Bemdites with Teachers 

. To supply Jeachers with Positions, 

enapetaiea Ghana nepesinagaa manera 

Teachers desiring Positions should send 

‘ 44 1 stamps tor 

No € ls or Families tor 

To Parents seeking schools for their children “*Pinek- 

ney’s School and College Guide,” containing 

of about one hundred of 
receipt of postage 

A PINCKNEY'S AGENCY, 
Domesdie Beliding, Broadway and i4th St., New York. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference. should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders nave been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES. PusiisHEr, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Y MALL—Semina for youss Ladi 
in beanty and healthfulness situation, 
ad of oroughness 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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ME WEEKLY poy sede LEAF. A separate leaf 


ye 2 
was thss'ons cuendar'moad 
4 . Contains the 

oh ® for saree monn, tn colored map, benntifel 
e ¥e (four QUATLOTS) ann. 2 a annnn ABE. 

100 goplen, Hares snonths (ons quarter.cceasm-- 


copies, three months, each ...........--- 
. A separate leat for each 
pal R, ae eee , and requiring writ- 
ten answers n. 
100 
_ 


i 








aie 


questions ot the fesso 
one Month.........---2-+--- 
than 100 copies al sane rats. Orders not taken 
leas than one month. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


op ae eee 
aie ast oak emreas 


Quarterly, price fourpence 


ADVERTISING RA’ 
rate ad its Is 25 
gent pee line (14 lines to an Inch), inser- 
months and December, 4b 
mouths there a extra circulation, er 
” matter for its ns, 
rate will be 40 cents agate Advertise- 


the 
reset jaan ara 


line for each ion, for Notices (solid 


pr 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadel 
MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Diamonds 


WN. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(@8STABLISHED 1848,) 
Offer eset bm coon te Oy 
Adams eS. D. subject to inspection. 
Goons SENT FOR SELECTION ON BECEIPT OF 
R z. 











WER Demetris 


ples of Knitting Si Sia Bik ee 
Rules and Desi for Knitting 8il le ittons, 
Money Purses, Babies’ Cans, Laces, eto., will mailed to 
any address on receipt of 6 Cts. in postage stampa = 


THE BRAIwerD & Armstrong CQ,, , 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breaktast Cocve, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 















BIDWELL, MANCHESTER, 


Jersey Queen, Seneca Queen. and other new varieties 
of Swawberry Planta. All the lead vari- 
eties, Grown in Pots. io Our- 
rant, jor 

Previdence, B. I. 





How to Introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT AND 





Joun D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and 7 herein 50 cents to pay for the same, according 


cpa ; 
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(This blank for use only by American subscribers.) 
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THE UNITED STATES MAIL 


SEED STORE 


NI 
DEraneniNes 
LIVE sas 














as 


MAN’S DOOR 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 


E 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
cultivation. Ask your Storekeeper for them in original sealed 
1 card for prices and Catal 


Cc logue. Address 
*# SONS, 21 and 23S. Sixth Street, Philadeiphia. 





























WHEAT 
fs GE es 
we Northern Pacific R. R. 


‘# MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE ANO FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Act 


“few vee Baore 


Sr. Paut, Minn 





MAKE HENS LAY. — 


1" Veter.nary pny wy and Chemist, now 
n this country, says most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders here are worthless trash 
that Sheridan's Conditi 
ure and immensely valuable. 

earth will make hens lay like Sheridan’s 

re. Tose, one teaspoon to 
Sold everywhere, or sent by mall 


"1.8, JOHNSON & CO.. Roston, Mass, 
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THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 
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differs from all the other stationary or reclining chairs 
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GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H., Manutacturers. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


AT SUNDOWN. 


| From In the Harbor, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. } 
The summer sun is sinking low; 
Only the tree-tops redden and glow ; 
Only the weathercock on the spire 
Of the neighboring church is a flame of fire ; 
All is in shadow below, 





O beautiful, awful summer day, 
What hast thou given, what taken away ? 
Life and death and love and hate, 
Homes made happy or desolate, 
Hearts made sad or gay. 


On the road of life one milestone more! 

In the book of life one leaf turned o’er ! 

Like a red seal is the setting sun 

On the good and the evil men have done,— 
aught cau to-day restore. 





THE SELF-STANDARD 
DECEPTIVE. 


{Almoni Peloni in The Expositor. ] 


Men travel so much, communication 
with all parts of the world is now so con- 
stant and so rapid, that it seems almost 
impossible for a little knot of neighbors 
to isolate themselves from the rest of the 
world, to cherish a handful of narrow pre- 
judices in common, and to give them- 
selves all the airs of superior wisdom 
because they are so ignorant and so foolish. 
And yet these wiseacres, these “ superior 
persons,” are by no means uncommon ; 
nor are they to be found only among the 
uncultivated vulgar. Cliques of poets. 
cliques of painters, cliques of literary and 
even of scientific mer, cliques of politicians 
and metaphysicians, flourish among us who 
can see no wisdom or virtue beyond the 
limits of their own school, who pity or 
condemn the world at every point on 
which it ventures to differ from them, and 
who doubt the wisdom of Providence 
iteelf if it does not favor their cause. 
What is the parish clock, or Greenwich 
mean time, or even the sun itself, to them, 
if it does not tally with their pocket dial? 

Even in the common walks of life this 
folly isas rifeasever. Which of us doesnot 
know men who wii/ play “Sir Oracle” some- 
where—in the club, the town council, the 
market place, the church, if they can, 
and if they cannot, in their own office, on 
committees, among their own dependants, 
or at least by their several hearths? 
Which of us does not know some one 
man, of no extraordinary culture or gifts, 
who is perfectly ready to lay down the 
law even on subjects which he has never 
attempted to bottom, and t» show an archi- 
tect how to build, a lawyer how he ought 
to have conducted his case, to teach a 
statesman politics, or a minister the- 
ology, or a musician music? Nay, if we 
are honest and know ourselves at all, must 
we not confess that we ourselves are con- 
stantly tempted to movnt the tripod, utter 
oracular verdicts which have no inspira- 
tion, hide our ignorance under airs of wis- 
dom and authority, and, in praying the 
critic and censor, play the fool? 

And yet we, who are so ready to think 
ourselves wiser than our neighbors, are 
quite content with ourselves if we are, or 
can decently assume that we are, as good 
as the genera] run of our neighbors ; quite 
content if, when we measure and compare 
ourselves with them, we come up to the 
standard of conduct current among them. 
When we sit in judgment on them, our 
verdict may not be a favorable one: we 
may not rate them very high; but when 
we sit in judgment on ourselves, if we can 
only persuade ourselves that we do not 
fall beneath them, we see little necessity 
for rising above them. How many a man 
of business is content with himself, or 
sufficiently content to make no earnest 
effort at amendment, if, in the conduct of 
his business, he takes no advantage which 
his neighbors and rivals would not take, 
launches into no speculation into which 
they would not launch, sanctions no adul- 
teration, no deception, no overcharge 
which they would not sanction! How 
many religious persons are quite content 
with themselves if they know as much of 
the Bible as their fellow-worshipers know, 


| or do as much for the church! nay, how 

| many take what their neighbors think, and 
'do and give as their main standard, and 
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tional or sectarian barriers ; not trying our- 
selves by the only perfect standard, the will 
of God as manifested in the life of Christ ; 
our standard sinking, because it is so sel- 
dom rectified, until, if God do not correct 
us, our religion becomes little more than a 
name or a habit, and our life grows to be 
as worldly and self-regarding as public 
opinion will suffer it po na 

Measuring ourselves by ourselves, and 
comparing ourselves with ourselves, we 
are not wise. No, it is our ignorance and 
our folly, not our wisdom, which prompts 
that overweening estimate of ourselves 
and our own powers to which we are al! 
prone, and which leads us indirectly to 
criticise, if not to censure, the Providence 
in which we profess to trust. And the 
one true remedy for it is to measure our- 
selves, not by ourselves, but by the stand- 
ard of Christ ; and to compare ourselves, 
not with one another, but with him who 
was so great and yet so humble, so rich 
and yet so poor in spirit, so wise and yet 
so meek, who did so much for God and 
man, and was yet so lowly of heart. 


LOVE AND CHARITY. 


[ a Boardman, D.D., before the Society tor 
lonary [nquiry, of Brown University. ] 

Charity is s:thetic, love is religious; 
oo is a sensibility, love is a princi- 
ple; charity is psychical, love is pneumatic; 
charity is intermittent, love. is peren- 
nial; charity is local, love is catholic; char- 
ity may be a natural inheritance, love is a 
supernatural endowment; in brief, charity 
is a human virtue love is a divine grace 

It is possible to have charity without lov- 
ing; but it is not possible to love without 
being charitable. Where love is queen, 
there you may be assured she will be sur- 
rounded by a princely court of charities. 
Let charity then care for the unfortunate, 
but love shall care for the wicked. Let 
charity give to the poor her loaves of bread 
and cups of water and tidy raiments; but 
love shall give them these, and also tell 
them where to find the bread of heaven, 
and the water of life, and the robe of right- 
eousness. Let charity teach the ignorant 
how to read; but love shall teach them 
how to read the word of God. Let charity 
build her orphan asylums, and homes for 
the friend!ess, and hospitals for the sick, 
and houses of refuge; but love shall not 
only build all these, but shall also tell the 
orphan of a Heavenly Father, and the 
friendless of an Eternal Friend, and the 
sick of a Divine Physician, and the shel- 
terless of One who is a hiding-place from 
the wind and a covert from the tempest. 
Let charity district her cities, and select 
her beneficiaries; but love, broad as the 
dome of heaven, shall fiv on wings of light 
to earth’s remotest nooks, and pour into 
every pagan ear the story of her redeeming 
Lord. Let charity take care of the body; 
but love shall take care of the soul, and of 
the body also, not because it is a body, and 
can suffer. but because the body is the 
soul’s present home, and a possible temple 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Let charity pursue her amiable mission, 
swiftly yielding, for reasons she can hardly 
tell, to every accidental appeal, even as the 
ZZ lian harp gives forth its capricious 
melodies as the zephyrs stray over its 
strings ; but love, blending the stability of 
principle with the mohility of feeling, is a 
constant and unexclusive grace, gathering 
within the measureless scope of her benefi- 
cence all that the eye of Deity rests upon, 
not less generous to a personal foe than to 
an unfortunate friend, bestowing a kind 
ness on a loathsome felon as soon as on a 
lovely orphan; and this she does, not 
merely because her sympathies are evoked 
by the piteous wail of misery, nor yet be- 
cause she is blind to the hatefulness of sin, 
bnt because she is kindred in nature with 
Him whose love is infinite, and who, in 
the blessed exercise of that love, has em- 
braced an apostate world, and whose very 
name is Love. 


WHAT WE OWE TO THE 
* REFORMATION. 


| From a Yale College Address, by William Trumbull, | 


The success of the Reformation in Eag- 
land shattered forever the power of Rome 
among the English-speaking race. But 
the benefit of that great spiritual revolt 
was destined to appear, not so much in 
the overthrow of ecclesiastical despotism 
nor in the establishment of new systems 
of church polity, as rather in the in- 
creased impulse given to the spread of the 
Scriptures among al! classes of the people. 
During the reign of Elizabeth, the churches 
were thro daily by crowds listening 








to the word of God. Its influence per- 
meated in a measure the whole of society. 
“ Everywhere its words, as they fell on 
ears which custom had not deadened to 
their force and beauty, kindled a eo 
enthusiasm.” The masses, ignorant an 
degraded, whom the influence of the Re- 
shinee alone would have taken ages to 
reach, were rapidly transformed into the 
earnest, upright, liberty-loving Puritans 
and Covenanters. Men because imper- 
ceptibly imbued with the lessons of Holy 
Writ. Life had tor them a new dignity 
and responsibility. They realized, as men 
never had before, that there was a God 
before whom all stood as peers, with whom 
the test of character lay, not in learning, 
riches, power, but in virtue, manhood, 
religion. The sense of this mighty truth 
dwarfed all earthly distinctions; it fos- 
tered among men that spirit of individ- 
uality, of personal independence, which 
forms the distinguishing feature of modern 
as contras with ancient civilization. 
But the Bible had even a nobler mission 
than this to perform. Selfishness it would 
not tolerate. It taught men their duty to 
their fellows as well as themselves. It 
inculcated the divine principle of self-con- 
trol and of self-sacrifice for the good of 
others. 

All life, every advance, is made at a sac- 
tifice. Our very existence implies a 
mother’s pain; our education a father’s 
self-denial. All growth even requires the 
death of animal and vegetable life. The 
plant svrings up only when the seed is 
dead. The fruit follows only on the fall 
of the blossom. So also in national life 
this fact of sacrifice preceding advance- 
ment always exists. The glory of the 
Eoglish race lies in their having recog- 
nized this great truth, and in the willing: 
ness with which they have accepted the 
suffering it implies. Animated by a reli- 
gion which called for self-denial in every 
phase of life, which implanted in its be- 
lievers the idea of individual responsibility 
to God, they could not fail to carry into 
political life the principles that animated 
their religious convictions. By sacrifice 
and struggle they won for their descend- 
ants civil and religious liberty. 








If the Stomach is Wreng all is Wrong. 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. while acting as a 
corrective upon that organ, gently expels all morbid 
matter from the alimentary canal, and imparts a 
healthful activity to the sluggish liver. 
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IRE 2 Jar rorEes ROOT BEER 





. Package makes 5 gallons of a de- 
cious, wholesome, sparkling Temperance bever- 
age. Ask your druggist, or sent by mail for 25c. 

>. E. HIRES, 48 N. Dela. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
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THe ONLY PERFECT BEEF TEA. 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS: By WM. HARKNESS, 
B.C.&.,L., Analytical Chemist to the British Governmen,. 
BORATORY, Somerset House, London, Eng. 


“T have made a very careful chemical analysis and 
microscopical examination of Johnston’s Fluid Beef 
and find it to contain in every 100 parts; 

Moisture . : ata a ee 
Albumen and Gelatine a 

Fibrin in a readily soluble form 37.48 § forming food. 
Ash or Mineral Matter... . 14.67—100.00 

“The mineral matter is rich in phosphates. The 
microscopical examination shows the Fluid Reet to 
contain , sound beef, ground to a very fine powder 
There is not the slightest trace of fungus, spores, or 
any other or ism which would produce decom posi- 
tion. I consider this a most vaiuble preparation, com 
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bin , a concentrated extract of Beef with the 
solid itself,—the latter beingin a form y digest. 
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Is the best and most agreeable preparation 
in the world for constipation and the disorders that 
attend it. ‘ 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking 
pills and nauseou, nvdicines, are especially pleased 
with its agreeable qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in all 
cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re- 
sult as the agents named, it is entirely free from the 
usual objections common to them. Packed in 
bronzed tin bexes only. 


Price, 25 cts. arge bexes, 50 cts. 
SOLD RY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 


Buffalo Lithia Water, 


For BRIGHT’S DISEASE, THE GOUTY 
DIATHESIS, ete. 





Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York. Surgeon-Gen rai 

U.S. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the University of N w York.étc. 
“ T have forsome time made use of the Buffalo Lithia 

Water in cases of affections of the nervous system, 
complicated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, or 
with ea re The results have been emi- 
neotly satisfactory. Lithia has for many years been 
a tavorite remedy with me in like cases. but the Buf- 
falo Water certainly acts better than any extempo- 
raneous solutio:: of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, 
better borne bv the stomach ” 

. Al . Loomis, of New York, Professor of Insti- 
tutes and Practice of Medicine, Medical Department 
University of New York, Visiling Physiciem Bellevue 

Ss" foaaulting Physician Charity Hospital, 
‘ew rork, 


“ For the past four years I have used the Buffalo 
Lithia Water in the treatment of Chronic Interstitia! 
Nephritis occurring in gouty and rheumatic subjects, 
with the most mark benetit. Im all gouty and 
rheumatic affections, I regard itas highly efficacious,” 


Ziemssen, in his great work The Cyclopmdia of the 
Practice of Medicine, under the head of Emtewrsati- 
tial Inflammation or the Kidneys (that is, Im- 
terstitial Nephritis), says. “The pathological 
state of the kidmeys, at peoeet design ted by the 
above name, represents the th rd stag 


e of what is 
known by authors as Bright’s Disease, and is alleged 
to be the final result of di nephritis,” 


Springs now open for guests. Water in cases ef one 
dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 per case at the Springs. 
Springs pamphiet sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE Preprictor, 
Rnfialn Tithts Sorte Virginia, 
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~SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, 


Made ot Merino and Silk, New and Beautiful Designs, 
from $1.50 to $10.00, 
CLARENCE A. HART & ©O., 








mine Street, New York 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





138 Nogrs Turep Sreeer, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Send for illustrated price-list. 
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The famous Beethoven O with a beautiful 
Pipe Top, Handsome Black Walnut Case, suitable 
‘or the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 
hipped on one year's trial, with Organ Bench, 


Stool an? Music, ONLY 
3..°7 & *< 


Remit by Bank Draft, Post Office Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Money refunded with interest it 
not as represented after one year’s use. Organs 
built on the old plan, $30, $40, $50 8 to 11 stops. 
Catalogue FREE. Adress or call upon 
DANIEL P. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
cious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any 'Coi- 
.et Soap of home or foreigr mann- 








te BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING= BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well design-d to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the  popers for aclub to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the m who gets up a club of the task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—twhen, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail 
matter from one post-office, and others of the saAME scttooL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to dike Gr taaredilion, & doebed. The 
subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 
FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the bility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
ve to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school és ‘ess than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 
copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 
and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during only a portion of the year, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same proportionate rate. If, for 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost onl $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKES FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the Lg a superintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-chool in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the th h trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. e “~¢ atta ccuatepan paige crmedasagla 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SHOPPING BY MAIL. “A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” The Bible and its Study. 


Out-of-town people who cannot con- 
i A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, 
veniently travel may have samples sent | H. CLay TauMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with an, | PROMPTINGS AND BELPS TO, AN INTELLI- 
them of Dry Goods and all other goods steel portrait, $1.00. 


terest t artic! 
that we sell, if they will write us. No|,,. A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himselt a more helpful book than | pivicand its study. contributed by eminent European 
" “AM Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintenent did, and just how he did | 414 american writers to the issue of The Sunday 

charge and no need to order if not/| it, The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. } sonool Times for Desesaher 12, 1879. led to thelr remmne 
suited. We make it a business to attend | *pr7% Noe York Tribune. SON Ragen = 0 = <eethpe parr anes oper im # form convenient for handy use, and yet neat 
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to such letters quickly ; and when orders Sftording Svatuable guide so the. teacher, os well’ ad te ee novice pit. oe bearing upon the poster Sone of the best 
come we send the exact article wanted, | Sppiied tp the cause cae feemee energy | common-sense with which Mr, Haven was Uverally | methods of using the Bible itself and the various 


* From Inter-Ocean. Chicago. Boston helps to its it understanding, have been collected 

and at exactly same price as other cus- | 7% Rost valuable book, It in replete in just such en hima re leromtt ” a . coker tn title of The Bible and its Study, and are 

tomers pay when here buying in person. Plain, practical Practical, sud rabounds tn "good common sefise— | band-book by sil Sanday schoo teachers Hers nd ear Se. | DaNenSR Ens 9 au pean 

When goods are not as ordered we take Drom The Neve York Ooterver st St sn | forte ottoc, and ity, Whecould not find precepts | NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

them back. Having trained and re- | book tellshow hebeca: uch ; It ex hibits his methods | Smeotive voll “It is an excellent work to place tn, the hand of 

precise forms and exercises ev: Record.” — erald. 

i he edi H in . and | From The Boston, Mass. 
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“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procu 


P 4 ; The Westminster Seosher ( Frestetertans, yan Th is one that will be of : without profit; it furnishes material for imme- 
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ose our good name dy of proper | tive of the International Sunday-school Oon- 2reme The See Seeder, eee. % son, ¥. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, combine 
service to absent customers. Write | . “This book should be in the library of every Sun: | many relations but he is. expecially presen fj be a Ag ay 
: : -_ | day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-school | post as superintendent. This view makes his blog- | and Its is a little pamphlet, reprinted trom the 
plainly and describe fully what is | worker in the land. The single chapter on ‘A Coun- | raphy of value to all Sunday-school workers columns of The Su School ‘Times, containing a 
. ‘ ones, Seem ye L » pee et and indeed to all men.” series of short articles by these and other eminent 
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